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Follow this Brides Way to New Loveliness ! | 
go on the CAMAY MILD-SOAP DIET! — 


otal 
Pee 


This lovely bride, Mrs. Harry Carno- 
han of New York, N. Y., says: 


“T wouldn’t let my skin go without the 
Camay Mild-Soap Diet for a single day—it 
has done so much for me! Why, I’d been 
following the Mild-Soap Diet only a short 
time when my friends began asking for my 
beauty secret! Another thing I like about 
Camay is that wonderful fragrance. It just 
seems to last and last.” 


Trade-Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


np 
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This exciting complexion care 
is based on skin specialists’ advice— 
praised by lovely brides! 


“MM FRIENDS tell me how much lovelier 
my complexion has become since I 
started following the Camay Mild-Soap 
Diet. I wouldn’t be without Camay for a 
day,” says beautiful Mrs. Carnohan. 


You, too, can be lovelier if you will only 
give the Camay Mild-Soap Diet a chance. 
For, without knowing it, you may be let- 
ting improper cleansing dull your com- 
plexion—or you may be using a soap that 
isn't mild enough! 

Skin specialists advise regular cleans- 
ing with a fine mild soap. And Camay is 
actually milder than dozens of other pop- 


ular beauty soaps! That’s why we say, 
“Go on the Camay Mild-Soap Diet.” 


Give your skin thorough cleansing with 
Camay night and morning for 30 days. At 
once—what a delicious, fresh feeling! But 
be faithful—and soon your complexion 
may have thrilling new loveliness! 


—_— 


First step to a lovelier skin... 
Make a lather with Camay on your wash-cloth. Work 
this milder lather over your skin, paying special at- 
tention to nose, base of nostrils, chin. Rinse with 
warm water—then 30 seconds of cold splashings. 


As the days go by—new beauty! | 
Simply do that every night. Then, while you sle | 
the tiny pore openings are free to function for na J 
ral beauty. In the morning—one more quick sess\} 
with Camay and your skin is ready for make-up, \ 


| 
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it takes two to make Romance 


Romance fades when a girl is careless—Guard charm every day with Mum! 


OMANCE seems in the very air tonight! 
There's a moon to inspire unforget- 
table words, a lovely girl ready to listen. 
But there's no man to whisper them to 
Jane! 

Too bad someone can’t tell her that a 
girl must be more than pretty—more than 
smartly dressed to attract a man. Unless 
she stays nice to be near, how can she win 
his heart—how can a man stay in love? 


The shocking thought that she’s care- 


less has never entered Jane's pretty head. 


She bathes each day, of course, before 
dates, too—shouldn’t that be enough? She 
forgets that a bath’s job is to remove past 
petspiration. To prevent risk of future 
odor, so many popular girls rely on de- 
pendable Mum. 


With Mum your bath-freshness lasts for 
long hours. Mum keeps you a charming 
companion, helps your chances for ro- 
mance! You will like Mum for its: 


QUICK, CONVENIENT MUM KEEPS YOU BATH-FRESH FOR HOURS 


© TO HERSELF: 
|JACK'S DREAMY-EYED 7 
| ABOUT ME-AND 
|UNDERARM ODOR 
|CANT BREAK THE 
SPELL — 

THANKS TO 


é EVEN AFTER A BATH, | _ |} 
STILL USE MUM TO PREVENT } 
RISK OF FUTURE ODOR! 
= 


SPEED—30 seconds to use Mum! Even 
when you're late for business or a date, 
you still have time for Mum! 
CERTAINTY—No guesswork about Mum— 
because without stopping perspiration it 
prevents odor all day or all evening. 
SAFETY—You can use Mum even after un- 
derarm shaving, even after you're dressed. 
Mum won't irritate skin. Mum won't harm 
fabrics, says the American Institute of 
Laundering. Guard yourcharm with Mum! 


FOR SANITARY NAPKINS—You need a 
gentle, safe deodorant for sanitary napkins. 
That’s why thousands of women prefer dependa- 
ble Mum this way, too. 


Mum 


takes the odor out of perspiration 
Mum is a Product of Bristol-Myers 
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New-Texture 


Makes Her Skin Lo 


By 


eee THIS lovely girl looked quite a 


bit older. Some people actually 


thought she was approaching middle age. . 


For she was the innocent victim of an 
unflattering face powder! It was a cruel 
powder, both in texture and in shade— 
showing up every tiny line in her face— 
aceenting every little blemish and skin- 


Now more beautiful women use Lady E sther 
Face Powder than any other kind. 
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Face Powder 
ok Years Younger! 


Catee 


fault—even making the pores seem big- 
ger, coarser! 
But look at her-now! Can you guess 
her age? Would you say she is 21—30—35 ? 
She has changed to Lady Esther Face 
Powder—the powder with a new and dif- 
ferent texture. Lady Esther Powder is 
deliberately planned to flatter the skin, to 
make it look smoother, fresher, younger! 
Lady Esther Face Powder is not mixed 
or blended in the usual way. It’s blown 
by TWIN HURRICANES until it’s much 
smoother, finer, than ordinary powder. 
But it’s not the texture alone that’s so 
different! The 7WIN-HURRICANE method 


Whe 


FACE POWDER 


makes the shades different, too! Just im- 
agine—hurricanes blow the color into this 
amazing powder! That’s why the shades 
are so rich and glamorous. That’s why 
Lady Esther Powder makes your skin 
look so much fresher, younger. 


Try this hurricane-blended face pow- 
der! See how it helps hide little lines and 
blemishes, helps hide big pores and even 
tiay freckles! See how it gives instant 
new life and freshness to your skin—how 
it makes your skin look years younger. 


How to find your Lucky Shade 


Send your name and address on the cou- 
pon-below and you will receive all 7 new 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. Try 
them all! When you come to the one that 
is most flattering to your skin you'll 
know that is your lucky shade! 


LADY ESTHER, 

7134 West 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me by return mail your 7 new 
shades of face powder, also a generous tube 
of 4-Purpose Face Cream. I enclose 10¢ to 
cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


ADDRESS ee 3 ES 3 
CN a homey yy eee SS 
In Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ontario 


Whats New 
Coast to Coast 


By 


Cedric Foster, 


commentator, has a 


Yankee network 
startling 
answer for people who ask him 
how he got his start in radio. 
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DALE BANK 


listener. 


OOK for some changes soon on the 

| three programs that feature 
Johnny, the pint-sized call-boy. 
Vick Knight, dynamic young radio 
director who is credited with having 
built up many a program to the heights 
of popularity, has been signed up to 
do a job of reconstruction on all three 
of these shows—and incidentally, to 
originate a couple of new broadcasts 
in the fall for some other sponsors. 

* * 


Half of Ellery Queen was married 
on July 4. If that sounds peculiar, 
remember that Ellery Queen, the fam- 
ous detective, is really two people— 
Manfred B. Lee and Frederic Dannay, 
who write the mystery stories and 
radio scripts in collaboration. It was 
Manfred Lee who got married, and 
the bride is Kaye Brinker, Hollywood 
radio writer, actress and director. 


It’s like Stel fines to hon the Mills 
Brothers on the air once more. In 
case you’ve missed them so far, you 
can tune them in on the Blue network, 
Sundays at 6:45 p. m., EWT. Strictly 
speaking, of course, they’re not all 


Nan Grey and Richard Cromwell, as Kathy and Kit 
Marshall, are back on the air in the serial drama, 
Those We Love—and that's good news to many a 
Left, the Skipper, 
his daddy, Clifford Barbour (Barton Yarborough), 
a pre-bedtime reading job in One Man's Family. 


alias J. D.., 


brothers any longer—as you'll re- 
member, death broke up the original 
quartet, ‘and the father of all the boys 
stepped in to take the place of the 
one who died. 

* * * 

Clara, Lu, and Em are some more 
old-timers making their return to the 
air. These three talkative house- 
wives, played by Louise Starkey Mead, 
Harriet Allyn and Helen King Mit- 
chell, are so far being heard only on 
a small CBS network, but here’s hop- 
ing they’ll soon go coast-to-coast. 

* * * 


BOSTON—Nine out of ten people 
meeting a news commentator for the 


‘first time are sure to ask, “How does 


a news commentator get his start?” 
At least, that’s the opinion of Cedric 
Foster, whose analyses of current 
events are heard on the Yankee and 
Mutual networks. 

Foster usually looks the “questioner 
straight in the eye and says with a 
very serious face, “I was manager of 
a radio station, so I had the power to 
put myself on Continued on page 6 
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_ they were as good as engaged. 
_ What’s the trouble?” 


“She doesn’t give any specific 
reason. Just says that he’d been 
acting indifferent for some time— 
then last week he up and married some- 
body else. But that isn’t the worst of it! 

_ She lost her job again.” 


Aunt Vi's face fell. “It doesn’t sound 
possible! Every letter told how well she 
was doing. Getting such a nice position 


we made to put her through college.” 


there it is. You can read the letter your- 
self. Poor dear.” 


= “But doesn’t she give any reason?” 


“No, just says that Mr. Brownley told 
her they wanted an older woman.” 


_. “Well, one thing I’m certain of,” said 
- Aunt Vi, with finality, “it wasn’t Edna’s 
fault. It simply couldn’t be!” 


You May Not Know 


: But it was Edna’s fault . . . just as it 
can be the fault of countless other wom- 
en. And like so many of these women, 
Edna was the last to suspect it. 


___ Halitosis (bad breath) may endanger 
____ every social charm, every business talent. 


She and Bob have 
broken 


seemed our reward for all the sacrifices © 


_ Mrs. Black’s hand trembled: “Well, 


The insidi- 

ous thing 
about it is that 
the victim may 
not be aware of its 
presence. Who would blame 

a man for losing interest in a woman, 

or an employer for “easing out” an em- 
ployee with that kind of a breath? 


Don’t Risk Offending 


Isn’t it foolish to run the risk of offend- 
ing this way when there is an easy and 


delightful precaution against it? 


Simply rinse the mouth with Listerine, 
notable for its amazing antiseptic power. 
Almost immediately the breath becomes 
fresher, sweeter, less likely to offend. 


While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, it is the opinion of some 


a authorities that 
most cases are 
caused by bacterial fer- 

inentation of tiny food particles on teeth, 


» 


‘mouth and gum surfaces. 


Listerine Antiseptic, because it is 
liquid, spreads far and quickly halts such 
fermentation, then overcomes the odors 
that fermentation causes. If you want to 
put your best foot forward, never, never 
omit the Listerine Antiseptic precaution. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A CHALLENGE 


We'll make a little wager with you that if 


rou try one tube of the new Listerine 
ooth Paste, you'll come back for more. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 


You, too, ean have 


PROVE IT — AT OUR EXPENSE! 


MARY ANDERSON in Paramount’s 
“Bahama Passage’’ uses GLOVER’S 


Use GLOVER’S, with Massage, 


Falling Hair and Itchy Scalp! 


E want you to prove to yourself that 

Glover’s famous application will help 
you have more attractive hair! Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women have used 
Glover's for many years, and their continued 
use shows that Glover’s gets results! Try 
GLOVER’S with massage, for Dandruff, Itchy 
Scalp, anc Excessive Falling Hair. You'll actu- 
ally feel the exhilarating effect, instantly. Ask 
your Druggist for Glover’s Mange Medicine 
and the new GLO-VER Beauty Soap Shampoo. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Send today for generous complete FREE appli- 
cation of GLOVER’S MANGE -MEDICINE 
and the new GLO-VER Beauty Soap 
SHAMPOO, in hermetically sealed bottles (by 
coupon Only.) Informative booklet on Scien- 
tific Care of Scalp and Hair, 

<< included FREE! 


os ADrEATSD 
GLOVER’S 
GLOVER’S, Dept.559./.460 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
Send FREE samples, Glover’s Mange Medicine 


and new Shampoo. I enclose 10¢ to cover pack- 
aging, handling and postage. 


NAME 
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| to the favorites 


» 
| ter is now on CBS. eS, 


for Loose Dandruff, Excessive 


l#'s welcome back 


of some years ago: 
Clara, Lu, and Em 


whose lively chat- 


Continued from page 4 
the air.” 

That isn’t true, however. The fact 
is. that Foster was selected to be a 
commentator because all his life had 
been devoted to the pursuit and study 
of world news. He had been a globe- 
trotter and newspaper man for some 
twenty years before he entered radio. 

He’s a native of Connecticut and a 
graduate of Dartmouth. His news- 
paper career first took him from 
Connecticut to California and back 
again, then to Europe and after that 
to the islands of the Pacific where he 
lived for some time, gaining knowl- 
edge that is immensely valuable in 
these war-time days. He made his 
radio debut seven years ago, and was 
first heard only locally, but his back- 
ground of experience and travel gave 


his broadcasts such an air of authority ° 


that he soon became a New England 
favorite, and the Yankee and Mutual 
networks made arrangements to have 
him heard coast to coast. 

Foster now lives in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, where his great-grand- 
father fought during the Revolution- 
ary War. He was married in 1921 to 
Marguerite Lane of Butler, Misssouri, 
and now the Fosters have two daugh- 
ters—Shirley, twenty, and Sarah Ann, 
sixteen. Most nights: the four of 
them can be found gathered around 
the bridge table. They’re all such ex- 
pert players that about the only house 
guest with courage to take a hand is 
their teacher and friend, Ely Culbert- 
son. 

One of the commentator’s most 
cherished possessions is the medal of 
distinction of the Order of Ahepa, na- 
tional Greek education society, which 
he was awarded this spring for “giv- 
ing to the Greek people, more than 
any news commentator in America, 
a complete day-to-day picture of the 
Greek-Italian war.” 


Robert Lunn presents the 
Talking Blues, his own special 
kind of music, over WSM. 


Meet Mr. Meek, the comedy serial, 
may return to the air this fall. 
* ie * 


With Bess Johnson leading the way, 
the entire cast of The Story of Bess 
Johnson marched into Red Cross 
headquarters the other day to donate 
their blood. 


* * * 

Jean Holloway, who writes most of 
the dramatic spots on Kate Smith’s 
variety program and also works in 
the CBS script department, was mar- 
ried last month to Fred L. Benson, 
musician’s rank, United States Navy. 
The groom is stationed at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station in Illi- 
nois, but Jean will continue living in 
New York for the duration, carrying 
out her writing assignments for Kate 
Smith and CBS. 


* * 

Gertrude Berg, author-star of The 
Goldbergs, has given up city life 
and-moved to a house in Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. She bought the house 
and a twenty-five-acre estate several 
months ago and has been having a 
wonderful time supervising its re- 
building and modernization. 


The Arch Obolers are the parents of 
a five pound one ounce son, born last 
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\ echall in Those We Love, the pop- HOW A: YOUNG WIFE OVERCAME THE 
ular serial drama which has returned “ONE NEGLECT" 
the air once more, this time as the 
summer replacement for Eddie Cantor 
on NBC Wednesday nights. The rest | 
of the cast is about the same as it was 
when Those We Love was on the air 
before: Nan Grey as Kathy, Richard 
Cromwell as Kit, Donald Woods as 
j a2. Leslie Foster, Ann Todd as Amy 
‘oster, Mary Gordon as Mrs. Emmett, 
| Helen Wood as Elaine Dascom, Alma 
_ Kruger as Aunt Emily, and Virginia 
‘Sale as Martha, the maid. A new- 
comer is Anne ‘Stone as Lydia Den- 
/ Lia y * 
FS ‘Irene Beusley! s ane ‘Tve Got a 
_Job to do for Uncle Sam,” which was 
| introduced on the Army Hour, is be- 
ing: used as the musical theme of the 
¥ Civilian Defense broadcasts on a New 
es _ York City station. 
* 


~ Two people His had a dream and 
_ made it come true are Jeanette Nolan 
ae John A ee Six years ago 
eanette and John, who are Mr. and 1. Everyone called us “‘the i » 
Mrs. McIntire away from the micro- “ Paar dre cee) couple 
_ phone, gave up successful careers as 
- radio actress and actor, and headed 
_ for the valley of the Yaak River in 
__ northwestern Montana. It was almost 
ES necessity then, for John’s health was 
not very good. -They built a log 
= cabin in a section which was so wild 
‘it had only been opened to home- 
_ steaders as late as 1914, and settled 
: down to a rugged existence of shoot- 
_- ing deer and other game, pitching hay- 
Ee and hauling wood, and enduring 
_ temperatures which sometimes drop- 
. ped to fifteen below zero. They 
t loved ite 
_. The time came when they had to 
=: 
1 


THAT RUINS SO MANY MARRIAGES 


=: At first, we were. . . ideally happy. 


But gradually, Chet neglected me . . . more and more. I was miserable . . . 


return. to New York to make another 
- financial stake in radio. But all the 
_ while they were dashing from re- 
_ hearsal to broadeast—and for the past 
two years there have been no actors 
Eepusier than John and Jeanette—they 2. One morning, my chum found me crying. 3. “My doctor,” she told me, “recommends 
~ kept one goal steadfastly before them. I didn’t want to, but she made me tell my —_ Lysol disinfectant —and here’s why. Lysol 
_ As soon as they could they’d give up troubles. Then . . . “Little silly,” she scolded, cleanses thoroughly and deodorizes, too. Yet 


radio work and go back to the Yaak cogs =F . > SPee ny? eye ae ua 
‘Valley. The arrival of a baby daugh- it’s happened often. The loveliest girl can _ it’s so gentle it won’t harm sensitive tissues 


wy ea 


ter, Holl x lose her husband if she’s guilty of one neglect. just use it according to the easy directions on 
solve. cae ee ee aed as "79 Carelessness about feminine hygiene (intimate _ the Lysol bottle. Generations of [women have 
; : personal cleanliness). Then she explained .. . used Lysol for personal hygiene.” 


Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC— gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains no 
free alkali. It is not carbolic acid. 
EFFECTIVE—a powerful germicide, ac- 
tive in presence of organic matter (such 
as mucus, serum, etc.). SPREADING— 
Lysol solutions spread and thus virtu- 
ally search out germs in deep crevices. 
ECONOMICAL— small bottle makes al- 
most 4 gallons of solution for feminine 
hygiene. CLEANLY ODOR—disappears 
after use. LASTING—Lysol keeps full 
strength indefinitely, no matter how 
often it is uncorked. 


4. Thanks to her, I use Lysol regularly. It is so 
easy to use, so inexpensive. Today, Chet and 
I are ideally happy, once more! More women 
ought to know about Lysol disinfectant. 


- Don White, of WIND, wanted 
to See the wor. Id—so he be- - For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) about Feminine ~Hygiene, send postcard 
a singer on 1 the radio. or letter for Booklet R.M.-942. Address Lehn & Fink, Bloomfield, N. J. 


-Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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lovely toilet fragrances are won- 

derful morale builders, especially 
these hot summer days. The great 
perfume houses realize this, and they 
are really doing wonders in their ef- 
forts to make our favorite fragrances 
available to us at prices we can afford. 
True, we may have some difficulty in 
getting importations when our pres- 
ent stock is gone. But right here at 
home we have artists in perfume sec- 
ond to none, and this season brings us 
the usual variety of new odeurs. 

First, remember it is a good thing 
to have several fragrances. By all 
means match those that you are using 
at the same time—perfume, toilet 
water, dusting powder, and so on. 
But it is necessary to change from 
time to time, or you and your friends 
will cease to be aware of the fra- 
grance. It is a simple psychological 
fact that when we become accustomed 
to any odor, however beautiful, we 
literally cease to smell it. 

Remember always that perfumes 
must be subtle. Most men say they 
dislike to have a perfume meet them 
head-on. They feel that it should 
linger like a lovely memory after you 
have passed them. Women who select 
one favorite perfume and stick to it 
are especially in danger of putting on 
too much as they become less and less 
sensitive to that particular fragrance. 

For day, and for casual occasions, 
use toilet water and Eau de Cologne. 
These are the informal fragrances, 
and are much less expensive than the 
concentrated perfumes. 

Study the most effective way of 
using fragrances. One distinguished 
perfume authority cites with approval 
the French rule, “Perfume from the 
inside out.” That is very sound. 


Prrovery toi cologne, and all the 
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By DR. GRACE GREGORY 


WL) 


The discriminating woman uses her 
perfumes subtly and cleverly, says 
Laura Deane Dutton, new singing star 
of the Blue Network's program, Fif- 
teen Minutes from Broadway, heard 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays. 


“From the inside out” begins with 
a perfumed bath. There are lovely 
foam or bubble baths that cost from 
10c to a dollar and last for weeks. 

After the bath, a perfumed dusting 
powder, and a perfumed deodorant 
where it will do the most good. Then, 
your undies. Keep sachets, or laven- 
der or spice balls in the drawers where 
your undies are kept. And when 
you put them on, spray lightly with 
the toilet water or perfume for the 
day. Your dress will keep the fra- 
grance subdued and lasting. 

See to it that your perfumes and 
toilet waters are properly cared for. 
Keep them in a cool, fairly dark place. 


If the sun slants across your dressing 
table half the day, that is no place 
for perfumes. And keep them stop- 
pered tight. 

There is a trick with incense that is 
highly economical. Buy some oriental 
incense and burn a cone of it in an 
ash tray on the floor of your closet, 
with the door shut. For quite a while 
everything hanging in your closet will 
have a touch of oriental fragrance that 
blends well with any perfume or other 
odeur you may be using. 


ECIDEDLY the national emer- 
gency has wrought nothing but 
good in the field of American fra- 
rances. Our own perfume masters 
ave been stimulated to achieve new 
heights. The first. American luxury 
perfume has arrived. A certain house 
of perfumes and cosmetics bought up 
the entire harvest of mystery garde- 
nias and evoked a truly exquisite fra- 
grance which has set the pace for 
other perfume masters. 

By all means, have your fragrances 
—they build up the morale and are 
a necessary luxury—but use them 
discriminately and economically. 
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gent can have more alluring hair 


ys 


There's a new beauty thrill in store for you 
you haven't tried Drene Shampoo lately! 


ow has a wonderful hair conditioner i in it to 
eave hair far silkier, smoother and easier to 
anage, right after shampooing! No other 
1ampoo equals this new Special Drene! No 
other shampoo leaves hair so lovely and lus- 
rous and at the same time so manageable! 


"Unsurpassed for removing ene) ! 


at 


Because the new, improved Special Drene: 


_ Dramatic simplicity characterizes smart hair-dos. as well as clothes, this Fall. Before stvling. 
“hair was shampoved with new, improved Special Drene. See how silky and smooth it looks! 


Wonderful improved Special Drene Shampoo, 
with hair conditioner in it, now leaves hair far 
easier to arrange ... neater, better groomed! 


moves that flaky dandruff the very first 
time you use it—and besides does some- 


‘thing no soap shampoo can do, not even 


those claiming to be special “dandruff 
removers. Drene reveals up to 33% more 
lustre than even the finest soaps or soap 
shampoos! 

So, for extra beauty benefits, plus quick 
and thorough removal of flaky dandruff, in- 
sist on Special Drene. Or ask for a profes- 
sional Drene shampoo 
at your beauty shop. 

Trade Mark Req. U. S: Pat. Of. 

Procter & Gamble 


S caamaatoed by 
“Good Housekeeping 


HO; If DEFECTIVE OR \) 
245 apvennisto 1H8S 


DRENE Shampoo 
with” HAIR CONDITIONER added 


Avoid That Dulling Film Left 
By Soaps And Soap Shampoos! 


Don’trob yourhair of glamour by using 
soaps or liquid soap shampoos—which 
always leave a dulling film that dims 
the natural lustre and color brilliance! 
Use Drene—the heauty shampoo which 
never leaves a clouding film. Instead, 
Drene reveals up to 33% more lustre! Re- 
member, too, that Special Drene now 
has hair conditioner in it, so it leaves 
hair far silkier. smoother, easier to 
manage—right after shampooing! 
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(THE great trumpeter, Bunny Beri- 

gan, compared by critics to Bix 
Beiderbecke, died in June at the 
age of thirty-one. Benny Goodman, 
Tommy Dorsey and Fred Waring are 
helping to provide for his widow and 
two young children. Vido Musso, 
Benny Goodman sax star, took over 
the Berigan band. 


Maxine Sullivan, the anoete Negro 
singer, has remarried and retired. Her 
new hubby is a doctor. She was 
formerly married to John Kirby. 
Maxine scored with her swing ar- 
rangements of Scotch ballads. Inci- 
dentally, John Kirby’s South Ameri- 


First a. child prodigy, then a high 
school dance-band leader, dark-haired 
and candid, and always a rugged in- 
dividualist—that's Jerry Wald. below, 
Anita Boyer, his auburn-haired singer. 


By KEN ALDEN 


can tour was cancelled and Kirby 
may enlist a the ye 


Two new nicinbers of. the Navy are 
Ensign Orrin Tucker and Lt. Eddy 
Duchin. Tucker’s band has disbanded 
but trumpeter Lew Sherwood wilt 
lead Duchin’s aBEresavon: 

* 3 

Phonograph records fetavling at 35 
and 50 cents are still being made and 
sold by Decca and will continue on 
the market in slightly reduced quan- 
tities, despite rumors to the contrary. 


Moonlight Serenade headliners— 
Glenn Miller, Ray Eberle, Marion 
Hutton, Tex Beneke—heard on CBS. 


THIS CHANGING WORLD: Joe 
Howard has replaced Tommy Farr in 
Woody Herman’s trombone section. 
Jerry Rosa, Woody’s veteran sax man, 


has joined the air corps and Walter || 
Nims has taken his place. Woody is } 
now playing in Hollywood’s Pal- |} 


ladium. . . . Les Hite’s band returns 


to New York’s Roseland Ballroom | 


this.summer . . . Hal McIntyre suc- }| 
ceeds Claude Thornhill at Glen Is- | 
land Casino in September . . . Sonny |! 


Dunham will be in the new Ritz 


Brothers film. Another new movie- || 


maker is Les Brown... Sammy Kaye 
is the latest to succumb to a string 
section. Harry James and Artie Shaw 
started this trend and Tommy Dorsey 
followed suit this spring. . . . Glenn 


Miller’s brother, Herb, is leading a | 


new band .. . Ralph Muzzillo, a top 
trumpeter, has quit Muggsy Spanier 
for Alvino Rey... . Paul Laval, NBC’s 
Basin Street maestro, has changed 
his last name to Lavalle. Didn’t like 
having the same name as the French 
Quisling. ‘ 


* * 

Dick Haymes has junked his band 
and joined Benny Goodman as the 
swing king’s featured vocalist. Dick 

Continued on page 77 
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hank goodness 
I need orange juice!” 


From Natural Color Photographs 


SHOPPING LESS OFTEN THESE DAYS? You can still 
have plenty of oranges for juice and sugar- 
saving sweets! Just buy in larger quantities— 
they keep! Those trademarked “Sunkist” are the 
finest from 14,500 cooperating growers. 


Al py Have You a Modern“ Juicer”? A well- 

; designed reamer will help you get 

more juice from oranges— quicker. 

Select one with a large, “orange-size’’ reaming cone 

and ample bowl. The “Sunkist” glass reamer 

(illustrated) is famous for its efficiency. Available 

nearly everywhere. Priced low. Millions sold. The 

Sunkist Juicit, electric extractor for home use, will 
be back after the war. 


“Imagine the doctor saying I have 
to drink orange juice. Why—it tastes 
better than anything! 

“He says I need it so I'll have good 
bonesand nice teeth...so I'll grow big 
and strong...so I won’t have so many 
colds and things. 

“Mother lets me have it between- 
meals too. She says it won’t spoil my 
appetite like most sweets. 

“I’m glad they feel that way about 
it. If they didn’t, I guess I’d just have 
to yell for it!” 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS ALIKE, fresh orange 
juice is the most practical natural source 
of daily needed vitamin C. Doctors will 
advise amounts for infants. At six years, 
children should have as much as grown- 
ups—an 8-ounce glass every day for full 
vitamin C benefits. Orange juice also sup- 
plies valuable quantities of vitamins A, 
B, and G, calcium and other minerals. 


“Last year | was just a 
little girl — orange juice 


sure makes you grow!’’ 


California Oranges 


Best for Juice-and Sew we/ 


Copr., 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


“Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood’—Many CBS 
Stations—6:15 P.M.,E.T.-—Mon., Wed., Fri. 


9g Aimplo hints on how te 
KEEP FIT AND FEEL BETTER 


DONT THINK YOU HAVE TO 
SHUN WATER! 


DO KEEP EXTRA CLEAN. TAKE A 
LUKEWARM SHOWER, TUB OR 
SPONGE BATH EVERY DAY. 


IF YOURE ON YOUR FEET ALL 
DAY..DO THIS WHEN YOU GET 
HOME. 


LIE ON YOUR BACK AND PRETEND 
TO PEDAL A BICYCLE FOR 5 
MINUTES* 


Modess is made 

of soft, soft fluff— 

not close-packed 
layers 


DO BE SURE YOUR SANITARY 
NAPKIN IS AS SOFT AS POSSIBLE! 


DONT GET OVERTIRED OR 
LOSE SLEEP! 


O GET EIGHT HOURS’ SLEEP 
EVERY NIGHT! 


IF YOU SIT ALL DAY AT WORK— 


DO THIS WHEN YOU GET HOME. 


WALK ON HANDS AND FEET FOR 
A FEW MINUTES.* 


DONT WEAR NAPKINS TOO LONG! 


of 
af 


DO CHANGE NAPKINS OFTEN 
TO BE SURE OF COMFORT! 


IF YOURE CONSTIPATED ON 
THOSE CERTAIN DAYS__ 


2 nasnsnnsiseann 


wy a: ) 


Z.Green Vegetables 


ina cain Ti | 
pet we | 

peeatir to 8 glasses } 
5 Mee recime oe water daily 


DO EAT PLENTY OF ROUGHAGE FOODS, 
ORINK PLENTY OF WATER! 


DONT CUT OUT GOOD TIMES 
AND MOPE AT HOME! 


DO ENJOY PARTIES WITHOUT 
JITTERBUGGING OR 
GETTING OVERTIRED. 


IF YOU STILL HAVE SEVERE PAIN EVEN 
AFTER FOLLOWING THESE HINTS— 


DO SEE YOUR DocToR! 


THIS PAGE WAS PREPARED IN THE INTEREST OF NATIONAL HEALTH— 
BECAUSE EVERY WOMAN-HOUR IS NEEDED TO HELP WIN THE WAR. 


Mi od es Ss —the fluff-type napkin that 3 out of every 4 women found— Softe r 


| HAD just finished serving coffee 
and cookies to a tableful of 
‘soldiers when I glanced up—it was 
as if something had pulled my gaze 
in that direction, really—and saw 
him. He was standing a few feet 
away, quite oblivious of all the 
laughter and music that swirled 
around in that crowded room. His 
uniform was clean and pressed, his 
face shone with sun and health and 
scrubbing with army soap, and in 
his hands he held his overseas cap 
and a neatly wrapped parcel. He 
was watching me. As our eyes met 
he smiled—timidly, and so briefly 
that almost at once he was solemn 
again. 

utomatically, I smiled back— 


TEMBER, 1942 


He smiled—and automatically | 
smiled back, and was rewarded 
by seeing him flush with pleasure. | 


There was adoration in his eyes, and 
because of it she knew she could not 
say the words that would send him away 


and was rewarded by seeing his 
clear, ruddy skin flush even brighter 
with pleasure, like a child’s when 


. you hand it a sweet. With two long- 


legged steps, he’d crossed the space 
between us. 

“T was 
mightn’t 
Neale.” 

He brought the words out in little 
rushes and pauses, as if he didn’t 


afraid — maybe — you 
remember me— Miss 


have quite enough breath. 

“Of course I remember you,” I 
said. “Youre Private George 
Blakely, from Camp Upton, and you 
were here a couple of weeks ago. 
We danced together, and talked.” 

“You do remember!” he said de- 
lightedly. 

“TI couldn’t forget anyone as nice 
as you.”’ I’d intended to sound light, 
bantering— (Continued on page 74 
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How selfish she had been! She had accepted every- 


thing, but gave nothing in return, never realizing 


that true happiness must be paid for with sorrow 


HE second time 

we were out to- 
gether, Eric told 

me he loved me. I 
laughed at him— 
laughed because 
suddenly I found 
myself wanting to 
“How do you know?” 


believe him. 
I said. 

He smiled too, and passed off my 
laughter, but there was a stubborn 
set to his jaw. “I know,” he said in 


his deep voice. “I think about you 
most of the time, and I’m always 
in a hurry when I’m going to see 
you.” 

“That may not mean anything 
particularly,” I said. 

“But it does. You’ll know it does, 
after we’re married.” 

At the word “married” I stiffened. 
Very emphatically, I said, “I’m not 
going to marry anyone for a long 
time. Maybe never.” 

Later, after Eric had brought me 
home to the house where I lived 
with my father, I didn’t feel like 
sleeping, so I went out into the 
garden and sat on a bench there, 
thinking. Thinking, I must admit, 
about Eric. He was tall and dark, 
and when he moved there was some- 
thing purposeful about him. Not 
grace, but a kind of economy of 
movement, so that after a while it 
was fun to watch him. And I liked 
the way his mind worked, and his 
poise, and the way he talked. 

“But I don’t want to marry him,” 
my thoughts said, over and over. “I 


14 


don’t want to marry anyone.” 
I couldn’t entirely understand it, 
myself. Perhaps a_ psychologist 


_could have found a name for this 


deep inner reluctance to surrender 
myself to another person. It was 
an. emotional reluctance, much more 
than a physical one. Ever since I 
was a little girl—ever since I had 
seen my father’s soul wither and 


shrink inside him when my mother _ 


ran away with another man— I had 
said to myself, “It must never hap- 
pen to me. I must never put my 
happiness into the hands of anyone 
but myself, to crush and throw 
away.’ 

Other people could do such dread- 
ful things to you. They could invade 
your life, change it, soil it. Even 
a marriage which did not end in a 
tragedy like that of my father’s 
could become sordid, weary. In fact, 
it seemed to me, most marriages set- 
tled into a routine of what some- 
one had once called ‘‘quiet despera- 
tion.” They became treadmill affairs, 
as colorless as a prison. 


When at last I left the garden, ; 


that night, and went into the house, 
my resolution not to let myself 
marry Eric was unchanged. 

But all the same, I could not keep 
the ‘world from being a different 
place from then on. The summer 
was more glorious, the sun shone 
more brightly, the birds sang more 
loudly. And although I refused to 
go out with Eric the next time he 
called, and the time after that, it 


seemed I could not avoid -him.- 


Written by John Boiters this aon 
was suggested by an original radio script 
first broadcast on Kate Smith's CBS 
Variety Program heard Friday nights. 


Wherever I went in our little Con-— 
necticut town, sooner or later he was — 
there too, looking at me with a 
challenging expression that said, — 
“Haven’t you changed your mind — 
yet? But you will.” 4 

I tried going out with him when — 
he asked me, just to prove to my- — 
self that I was not afraid of him, and — 
for two weeks we were together 
every evening, driving in his car, — 
dancing somewhere, going into the - 
city to the theater. And the atmos- — 
phere between us became like the 
atmosphere over a valley just be- 
fore the thunderstorm breaks. __ 

Something was going to happen, — 
and I had stopped trying to avomm 
it. I wanted it to happen. 

He brought me home late one eve- 4 
ning, after Father had gone to bed. 
He opened the door of the car on his ~ 
side and walked around to let me © 
out. He put his arm around me 
tightly. I could feel the hardness of — 
his body and the insistence of his 
arm, and I said breathlessly, “Good 
night, Eric.” But he shook his head. — 

“I’m hungry, Maggie. Do you 
suppose you could find something 


Fe" ees eeogee® 


to eat in your kitchen?” 


‘The kitchen was warm and bright 
and smelled good. We pulled out the 
pots and pans and made some 


scrambled eggs. I made toast. 
Then we found a bottle of milk and 
I poured two big glasses. 

Afterwards we went into the liv- 
ing room and played the phono- 
graph softly. There was one record 
we played, a song of Brahms’, that 
I can still hear whenever I think 
of that moment. 

Eric put on a record, then came 
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and sat beside me on the sofa. The 
light was behind him, so that his 
big. ears looked bigger than they 
were. 

“Maggie?” he said. 

“Vas?” 

The music flowed along. 

He kissed me. Very hard, very 
close. I could feel his heart beat- 
ing. I could feel his head rough 
against my face. ‘I could feel the 
bones in it, and the stiffness of his 
beard. . . . When he let me go, the 
light in the room was hazy. 

“Will you marry me, Maggie?” he 
said. The words were quick and 
jerky as though they were torn 
from him against his will. I can still 


He kissed me very hard, very close. 
I could feel Eric's heart beating. 


hear them, with that song filling the 
stillness behind them. 

“Yes,” I whispered. “Yes! Yes!” 

Two weeks later we were married. 
My father gave us furniture, and 
Eric’s family, out in Indiana, sent 
some lovely old jewelry to me. His 
mother came on for the wedding. 

Eric had a good job, so we started 
out well—a nice house, a good car, 
everything I could want. 

For months and months I loved 
it. Our house was new .and pretty, 
I liked the novelty of housework, 
the trips to the village to meet Eric 
at the train and to do the shopping. 
Our friends all thought it was 
wonderful. I Continued on page 53 
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HE English class was reading | 
Shakespeare. Edie Gray was | 
reading aloud from “Romeo and | 
Juliet,” and the rest of the class was | 
following the text, turning pages in || 
unison, some of them grinning. se- 
cretly at Edie’s fervent rendition. 

It was some time since Peggy 
Young had turned a page. Her 
head was bowed over her book, her | 
soft, blonde hair falling forward a 
little, masking her face. Her mind | 
was not on Shakespeare. 

Peggy was thinking of Carter || 
Trent. Since that evening, some | 
months before, when she and a 
number of other girls had gone to 
the Army Camp near Elmwood to | 
a U.S.O. dance and Peggy had met || 
Carter, she had thought of little || 
else. She had not known who he | 
was then. She had known only || 
that he was tall and handsome and, 
somehow, very gentle and pleasant 
and that it was more fun to be with 
him than with-any of the other boys 
she had ever known. 

At first, she had thought mostly 
about the way he looked and the 
way his voice sounded and how jj 
lovely and different it felt, when he | 
touched her hand accidentally, or || 
put his arm around her when they | 
danced. But now there was more || 
to think about. Now she knew she | 


"Darling—Peggy,' he whispered, 
his lips brushing her ear. “I 
love you. Will you marry me?” 


RADIO’S| 


eee 
___ Tears of happiness came to Peggy’s eyes as he put the ring on her finger. 


It was sweet to be young and in love, heedless of tomorrow’s heartache 


was in love with him and she knew 
he loved her. And—she knew who 
he was, now. 

Oddly, Peggy had been less ex- 
cited and thrilled and delighted over 
the knowledge thanher friends. Edie, 
Peggy’s best friend, had promptly 
gone off into flights of imagination, 
picturing Peggy floating through 
vast drawing rooms and acting like 
a queen and scattering hundred dol- 
lar bills as if they were confetti. 

Actually, Peggy had been a little 
confused, when she learned that 
this simple, unassuming ‘young 
Army private was the only son and 
heir of the prominent and extremely 
wealthy Trents of Chicago. Her first 
feeling was one of relief, because she 
had worried a little about his spend- 
ing so much money on her. Her 
“next reaction was one of doubt and 

perplexity. She had felt at a loss, 
almost timid with Carter, afraid she 
would seem gauche and provincial 
‘beside the people he had always 
known. But Carter had made her 
see that it was precisely because 
she was not like his friends that he 
had been attracted to her. 
_ Edie’s voice cracked and someone 
snickered. Peggy looked up with 
a start. After glaring defiantly at 
the class, Edie resumed her dra- 
matic reading and Peggy quickly 
turned the pages of her book until 
she found the place. But she couldn’t 
keep her mind on the tribulations of 
the young lovers in the play. Her 
Own concerns were too pressing. 


SELOVED DRAMA TOLD AS A HEART 


It was only Monday, but Peggy’s 
thoughts ran ahead to the weekend. 
It was going to be terribly impor- 
tant, perhaps the most important 
two days in her life. For, on Fri- 
day, she and Carter were flying to 
Chicago and she was going to meet 
his family. 

Peggy wondered how it would be. 
She felt a little shaky with antici- 
pation. She hoped they would like 
her and she tried very hard to be- 
lieve what Carter had said. “I 
know they’ll love you, just as much 
as I do.’”’ She hoped they would— 


that they would understand she- 


loved Carter for himself, not for his 
money, or position, or anything like 
that. At the same time, she won- 
dered whether she would have a 
chance to let them know her, 
whether, in so short a time, she 
could bridge the difference between 
her kind of life and theirs. 


QHE frowned slightly, thinking of 

her wardrobe. . She knew it was 
silly to worry about such things, 
but she wanted everything to be 
just right. She didn’t want to have 
to be self-conscious about her 
clothes and possibly, because of 
that, look awkward and out of 
place. For the hundredth time, she 
wished she could get a new dinner 
dress. What she meant, really, she 
admitted to herself, was that she 
wished she could get a dinner dress. 
She had never dressed up for dinner 
in her life. 


The school bell clanged and 
brought Peggy back to the moment. 
She stuffed her books and notes into 
her briefcase and, soon, she and 
Edie were on their way to their 


‘lockers for their coats. 


It was a lovely, warm day in 
spring. The lawns around Elm- 
wood High School were delicately 
green and, down by the entrance to 
the driveway, the two forsythia 
bushes were a splash of brightness. 
Arm in arm, Peggy and Edie strolled 
toward the street. As they rounded 
a curve in the path, Edie whispered, 
“Peggy! There’s : Carter—” 

Peggy looked down the path, 
desperately trying to still the sud- 
den pounding of her heart. For a 
second, she was afraid he had come 
to tell her the weekend was off, 
that something was wrong. But, 
when she saw him smiling, his dark 
eyes steady on her, she was reas- 
sured. As always, looking at him, 
Peggy felt a rush of happiness and 
pride. It still seemed miraculous 
to her that they had found each 
other. 

Carter came to meet them. “Hello, 
Peggy,” he said, smiling down into 
her eyes and shutting the rest of the 
world away for a long moment. 
Then he grinned at Edie. “Hello.” 

“T didn’t expect to see you today,” 
Peggy said. 

“T got through with my work and 
got a pass,’’ Carter said. ‘“Peggy— 
I—Id like to talk to you. Can you 
come for a drive?” 


WARMING STORY 


“Of course she can!” Edie said. 
“Who ever heard of such a thing? 
When two people are practically 
engaged—” 


“Edie!” Peggy cried. ‘“We’re not 


engaged. Don’t you go saying 
things like that.” 

“Oh,” Edie blushed. “Did I say 
something—” 

“Never mind, KEdie,’ Carter 
laughed. ‘Will you tell Mrs. Young 


not to worry about Peggy? I'll get 
her home for dinner.” 

“Sure,” Edie said. ‘‘Where are 
you going—I mean, what'll I tell 
Mrs. Young?”’ 

“Now, Edie,” Peggy said, ‘‘Carter 
just wants to talk to me.” 

Edie sighed. ‘Well, I suppose 
people in love have a right to their 
little secrets.” 

“As if anyone could have secrets 
from you, Edie,’ Carter grinned. 
“Come on, Peggy, before she worms 
it out of me.” 


T HEY left Edie looking after them 
dreamily. Carter drove north- 
ward toward the lake and Peggy 
wondered what he wanted to talk 
about. There was something about 
him, something in the soft smile that 
played around the corners of his 
mouth, in the way he glanced 
down at her every once in awhile, 
as if he wanted to make sure she 
was really there, that gave Peggy a 
strange feeling that something very 
important was about to happen. 


FELT 


In exciting fiction form by Madeline Thomp- 
son, read the adventures of Pepper Young's 
Family adapted from the radio serial by Elaine 
Carrington, heard daily at 3:30 P.M., EWT, 
over the NBC network and at 2:45 P.M., EWT, 
over CBS, sponsored by Procter & Gamble. 
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Stemudl Young 


Carter parked the car and, taking 
her hand without a word, led her 
to the spot they had come to think 
of as their own, ever since Carter 
had kissed her for the first time in 
the shadow of the trailing willow 
tree. He held her by the shoulders 
for a long time, looking at her, still 
smiling softly.. Then, he kissed her. 

“Darling—Peggy,” he whispered, 
his lips brushing her ear. “I love 
you so much. Will you marry me?” 

This was it, then, Peggy thought. 
This was what he had brought her 
out there for. It wasnotsudden. It 
was what she had known would one 
day happen, what she had wanted 
to happen. And, yet, now that he 
had said it, she found she had no 


' words, no breath with which to 


answer. 

“Look,” Carter said quickly, as 
though he had misunderstood her 
silence, “I don’t mean right away. 
I mean—later—when all this is over 
and I come out of the Army. But— 


I’d like to know you're waiting for. 


me. Id like us to be engaged.’’. 

Peggy burrowed her face in his 
shoulder and, trying, found she had 
a voice again. “Carter, darling, 
darling—you know I’d wait for you, 
no matter how long it was. No one 
could take your place—ever.” 

She felt Carter’s arms tighten 
around her. “I was hoping you’d 
say that,” he whispered. He took 
a deep breath and laughed softly. 


“IT knew you would—I just wanted - 


to be sure.” One arm about her, he 
fumbled in his pocket. “I—here— 


I hope it fits. I guess I should have 
let you choose it, but I couldn’t 
wait.” ; 
Peggy looked at the ring and was 
angry with herself because she 


couldn’t keep the tears of happiness 
from her eyes. Mistily, she saw 


Carter slip the ring on her finger | 


and she felt his gentle, sweet kiss 
on her hand. Then, he gathered her 
into his arms and there was nothing 
in the world but the two of them. 


At last, Peggy sighed happily and | 


looked up into his face. A slight 
breeze was ruffling his dark hair 
and one wavy lock of it had fallen 
forward on his forehead. Softly, 


_ Peggy brushed it back. He smiled 
and his dusky eyes lost their far- _ 
away, dreaming look and with that © 
the world came back into being. © 


“Your father and mother—’” 


Peggy began, “have you told them © 


—asked their permission?” 


_ that 


~ wasn’t looking well. 


“Y don’t have to 
sk their permission,” he said. “I'll 
‘tell them this weekend — when 
they’ve met you.” 
_ “Tl have to tell my father and 
mother,” Peggy said. And she 
realized suddenly that all the while 
she had worried so about Carter’s 
‘parents, it had never occurred to her 
to wonder how her own father and 
mother would feel. She was sure 
they knew that her feelings for 
Carter were serious. But did they 
know how serious? Or would they 
be surprised—and—perhaps disap- 


_ proving? 


As a matter of fact, the possibility 


of Peéeggy’s getting married was so 
remote from Mrs. Young’s mind, 


that she scarcely paid attention, 
when Edie dropped in to tell her 
Peggy would be a little late. Mrs. 


_ Young smiled absently at Edie’s 
_ sighing and hinting at great events. 


She thought, a little impatiently, 
sometimes Edie’s romantic 
ideas were a bit trying. 


_ That afternoon, Mrs. Young was 
_ thinking of other things. 


She was 
worried about her husband. Sam 
Mrs. Young 
knew what was wrong with him. 
She had watched this thing growing 


: in him for a long time, this sense 
- of failure and insecurity. 
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She remembered, a little sadly 


_ house, 


and wistfully, the time when he had 
had to sell their house to cover some 
business losses. She sighed, remem- 
bering how depressed she had been 
then, how terrible everything had 
seemed. Now, she realized that had 
been only the beginning. 

They had gone on living in the 
renting it from the new 
owner. Sam had recovered from 
his feeling of having failed his 
family and had reattacked his work, 
spurred’ on by the desire to buy 
back the house quickly. But it had 
not’ worked out that way. 

Eventually, Sam and his partner, 
Curt Bradley, had had to face the 
facts. Their real estate business 
was almost bankrupt and the only 
wise thing was to close up shop and 
wait for better times. Mrs. Young 
knew how big a decision this had 
been for them to make. And she 
had watched them, two helpless, 
bewildered men, who didn’t know 
where to turn. For weeks, they had 
tried to find work, only to discover 
they were considered too old. And 
she had seen the look of bewilder- 
ment in their eyes replaced’ by a 
look of fear and hopelessness. 

Curt had got a job first—a good 
job.in Chicago. Sam had been al- 
most as happy as if he were the 
lucky one. And, for a few weeks 
after Curt went off to Chicago, leav- 
ing his son, Biff, in Mrs. Young’s 
care, Sam had faced the world with 
renewed courage. If Curt could 
make a fresh start at his age, Sam 
had felt there was.a chance for him, 
too. His spirits were so much better 


and he seemed to recapture so much 
of his former initiative, that he had 
even made a small real estate sale. 

But then, as time passed and Sam 
couldn’t get a job, the alert, vital 
good humor went out of his eyes and 
his shoulders began to droop pa- 
thetically. He slept poorly and, 
although he pretended to be his old 
self when he was with his family, 
Mrs. Young would catch him un- 
awares, sometimes, and see him 
staring dully into space, like a man 
who thinks his life is over. She 
wanted to help him, yet she knew 
she must not let him see that his 
pretense was not fooling her. 

The door, slamming downstairs, 
interrupted her thoughts. A mo- 
ment - later, Pepper’s cheerful 
whistle was ringing through the 
house. Mrs. Young went. to the 
head of the stairs and called to him. 

“Hi, Mom!” he yelled to her. “I’ve 
got to go back to the airfield for 
awhile tonight—just came in for a 
snack.” 

“Come up here, dear,’ Mrs. Young 
said. “I need you.” 

Pepper took the stairs two at a 
time, as he had done since he was 
a small boy. Mrs. Young smiled. 
There were so many little boy 
things about Pepper, in spite of his 
being twenty and having given up 
school to work as a ground me- 
chanic at the airport. 

“Well, Mom?” Pepper grinned, 
kissing her cheek. ‘“What’s up? 
You got troubles?” 

“Yes—’ Mrs.- Young said, not 
quite Continued on page 69 


T WAS a rainy night, 
| and the soldier looked 
very uncomfortable, 
walking along the side of 
the highway with his shoulders 
hunched up and his hands jammed 
down into his pockets. I’d have 
needed a harder heart than I possess 
to drive past him. Maybe, I reflected, 
it wasn’t very wise for a girl, all 
alone in an expensive car, to pick up 
strange hikers. But on the other 
hand, it was just about the least I 
could do for a man whose uniform 
proved he was ready to give his life 
for me and millions like me. So I 
put on the brake as the car came up 
to him and called: 

“Want a ride?” 

Yes, he wanted a ride. I could 
hear him running through the rain 
to the car, and opened the door to 
let him in. As he slid into the seat 
beside me and slammed the door, he 
began to speak. 

“Thanks, lady, I sure needed 
this. . . .” Then he turned toward 
me, and saw my face in the dim 
light from the instrument-panel. 
And fell silent, aghast. 

“Woody!” I whispered. For I had 
known who it was as soon as I heard 
his voice, the voice that had haunted 
my dreams all my life. ‘‘Woody!” I 
said again, on a stronger note. 
“Woody, darling.” 

I wanted to throw my arms around 
him, to kiss him. But even in that 
ecstatic first moment of recognition 
there was something about him that 
told me I mustn’t. 

“Lorraine!” he was saying. “Well, 
Ill be... Say, turn on the light a 
minute—I want to look at you.” 

I snapped on the bulb set in the 
ceiling of the car, and we looked at 
each other. My eyes devoured him. 
Here he was—sitting beside me, the 
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“'Tt's—it's really beau- 
tiful, Woody!'" | said when 
he'd finished. He looked up 


at me, wanting to believe me. 
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Adapted for Radio Mirror by Marge 
Kerr from the radio play, “Two Against 
the World," by Leslie B. Sterne, first 
broadcast over WSM, Nashville, Tenn. 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 


The man she loved had grown to hate 


only man in the world I had ever 
cared two cents for. As I looked at 
him I tried to find the little boy I 
had known in grade school—the 
shy lad who danced the moonlight 
waltzes with me at the Junior Prom 
—the confident young man who 
had left town so many years ago to 
seek his fortune. His face seemed 
entirely changed. He was tired and 
defeated, his mouth was sullen and 
his eyes were evasive. 

“Woody,” I murmured, forgetting 
in my shocked pity to be tactful. 
“Woody—what’s happened? What’s 
wrong?” 

“Wrong?” he asked defiantly. 
“Nothing’s wrong. What made you 
think there was?” 

“You’ve . . . changed.” ; 

“Most people do, in ten years,” he 


the world he thought had treated 


him so cruelly. Now, unhappy 


and defeated, he was taking his 


revenge by striking back at her 


said -shortly, and looked away. 

Mechanically, it seemed without 
orders from my brain, my hands 
went about the business of getting 
the car started again. This was not 
the way our meeting again after so 
long a time should have been, I 
thought sorrowfully. Woody was 
almost—why, he was almost like an 
enemy. 

The silence was painful, suddenly, 
and to break it I said, ‘““Where are 
you going, Woody?” ‘ 

“Back to camp. I’d have been 
late, too, if you hadn’t given me a 
lift.”” He still spoke in that strange 
way—half-casual, half-angry, but I 
was aware of his eyes studying me. 
“Well!” he said after a moment. “I 
knew you were out here, of course, 
but I never thought I’d meet you 
like this.” 

“Oh, you knew?” Ridiculous, how 
the knowledge that he had still been 
Interested enough to follow my 
movements warmed my heart. 


“Sure. Writing for the movies, 
aren’t you?” 
“Ves.” 


“T read the book you wrote. It 
was good.” But there was a grudg- 
ing note in the way he said it. 

I answered quickly, “I’ve been 
lucky. I wrote the book the summer 
after I got out of college. It just— 
caught on, I guess. And I had an 
agent who was smart enough to get 
me a Hollywood writing contract on 
the strength of it.” 

“Luck!” he said unbelievingly. 
“Maybe, but you wouldn’t have 
stayed in Hollywood this long if 
you hadn’t had what it takes.” 

Oh, I must be careful, I thought. 
He’s. tired and defeated and terribly 
unhappy. He has grown to hate the 
world, and he even hates .. . me. 

Life had Continued on page 81 
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IN LIVING PORTRAITS— 


(Adio coe 


Meet radio’s famous woman lawyer and all the people who are part of her 
dramatic story broadcast daily over NBC, sponsored by Post’s Bran Flakes 
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WALTER MANNING (left) is a 
newspaper man and is in love with ‘|| 
Portia. Because he didn’t believe 
Portia returned his love, Walter 
went to Europe as a foreign corre- 
spondent. While there, he was shot 
by the Nazis for anti-Nazi activity 
in the Balkans. Through a miracle 
he was not killed. With the help | 
of guerrillas he was able to escape | 
the Nazi firing squad at the last 
moment. However, he could not let - | | 

1| 

| 

| 


Portia know he was alive because | 
it would have been dangerous to '| 
divulge his whereabouts. Joining | 
the band of guerrillas, he’s fight- '| 
ing with them against the Nazis. || 
(Played by Myron McCormick) 
20th Century-Fox Photo 


PORTIA BLAKE (right), attrac- 
tive and courageous, has always 
fought for her beliefs. When her- 
husband was accidentally killed || 
several years ago she took over his | 
law practice to support herself and | 
her young son, Richard. It wasn’t || 
long before she discovered that all |. 
the corruption and misery in her 
town was traceable to John Parker, || 
and she set out to expose him. In || 
the course of her work she met and | 
fell in love with Walter Manning. | 
She did not confess her love be- | 
cause Walter was still married, al- 
though he intended to get a divorce. 
After Walter’s departure for Eu- 
rope, Portia, unhappy and lonely, 
met Dr. Stanley Holton and even- 
tually considered marrying him, 
believing Walter to be dead. She 
was terribly shocked when Miss 
Daisy accused Holton of insincerity, 
and hurried to his rooms to ask him ~ 
to disprove Miss Daisy’s state- | 
ments. She found Holton shot, and ~ 
was discovered there by Parker, — 
who accused her of the murder. 

(Played by Lucille Wall) 
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MISS DAISY (right) into whose boarding house Portia 
and Kathy moved when Portia wanted to live near the 
slums in order to collect evidence against John Parker, 
is a lovable, sensible Irish woman, sharply intuitive and 
extremely outspoken—particularly where Portia’s hap- 
piness and well-being are concerned. Instinctively, Miss 
Daisy distrusted Stanley Holton’s sincerity toward Portia 
from the very beginning of their association. She refused 
to hide her opinions from Portia and Kathy, although she 
knew Kathy was secretly in love with Holton. And, 
when she learned that Portia was afraid some scandal 
would break out concerning her friendship with Holton, 
Miss Daisy immediately suspected that Holton was work- 
ing under John Parker’s orders in an attempt to discredit 
the crusading woman lawyer. Miss Daisy faced Holton 
with her suspicions, but as she talked to him she could not 
know she was being overheard by Julie Peters, who be- 
came so enraged that she eventually murdered Holton. 
(Played by Henrietta Tedro) 


NBC Photos by Ray Lee Jackson 


KATHY MARSH is Portia’s 
best friend. Though she ap- 
pears to be a practical, calm 
woman, inwardly Kathy is 
an unhappy and confused 
person, her feelings torn be- 
tween affection and loyalty to 
Portia and a secret, frus- 
trated love for Stanley Hol- 
ton. When she first realized 
that Holton was trying to get 
Portia to marry him she went 
through a deep struggle with 
her own feelings and finally 
decided that if Holton wanted 
Portia, that was right and 
she must help him find his 
happiness.. Now that Holton 
1s dead and Portia is on trial 
for his murder and Hol- 
ton’s real character is being 
brought to light, Kathy is 
miserable and cannot blame 
herself enough for having 
been such a fool. She has 
sworn never to trust any man. 
(Played by Marjorie 
Anderson) 


JOHN PARKER virtually 
controls Parkerstown. He is 
' suave when it suits him but 
unscrupulous and brutally 
indifferent to humanity. He 
hates Portia because she has 
dared to challenge his au- 
thority. Ever since Portia 
began her crusade against 
the slums which he owns, 
he has been trying to get rid 
of her. It was he who forced 
Stanley Holton to get Portia 
into a compromising situa- 
tion. When he found Portia 
in Holton’s rooms right after 
the murder, John Parker 
jumped at the chance thus 
presented to him, offering to 
keep Portia’s presence there 
from the police if she would 
agree to drop her charges 
against him. Of course Portia 
refused. And now Parker is 
making every effort to have 
Portia convicted of murder. 
(Played by Bill Johnstone) 


JULIE PETERS (left) in spite of being a night club singer, 
is essentially a simple, rather gullible girl. Her air of 
sophistication and worldly wisdom has been painfully ac- 
quired; underneath it she is impulsive and highly emo- 
tional. It was her very simplicity which led her to fall in 
love with Dr. Stanley Holton. And, when she overheard 
Miss Daisy and Holton arguing and realized that Portia 
planned to marry Holton, Julie lost her head. For the 
first time, she discovered that Holton did not love her and 
had never really planned to marry her. Angry, humili- 
ated, and deeply hurt, she allowed herself to get into a 
state of emotional confusion which reached its climax 
when she shot and killed Holton. Now, not understand- 
ing the complicated situation which existed between 
Holton, Portia and John Parker, Julie doesn’t fully realize 
the implications of Portia’s arrest and trial for murder. 
All she knows is that she is safe now, and she is trying 
hard to forget the terrible thing she did. For some- 
one as self-centered as Julie, that will not be difficult. 
(Played by Nancy Douglass) 
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KEEP thinking to myself, over 
I and over; that maybe it needn’t 
have happened. 

I keep thinking maybe if I hadn’t 
had to live with Lee’s family, or if 
Lee hadn’t joined the Navy ... 
Then I stop thinking and know I’m 
foolish. Maybe if. They’re the 
saddest words in the language, but 
they don’t always mean what we 
think they do. 
we're trying to put the blame on 
circumstances. I have only myself 
to blame and no amount of thinking 
will change that. 

You may have read in the papers 
what happened down in Keeler 
early this summer. It’s a small place, 
right on. the ocean. In the winter 
nothing much happens there. In 
the summer, city people take cot- 
tages along the shore and throng 
the beach, and it’s very gay and 
lively. That was in peacetime. Now 
in wartime, we’re important because 
we're so close to an important port 
where there ate shipyards and sev- 
eral defense plants, and we have a 
large body of troops stationed 
near us. 

If you read about what happened, 
you probably said: ‘That couldn’t 
possibly happen where I live.” 
You’d be wrong. It’can happen any- 
where. And anyone can cause it 
to happen with no more intention 
of evil-doing than I had. If you’d 
seen panic start and spread like a 
forest fire and know, in your heart, 
you were to blame—you’d know 
I was right. 

Because it all happened so simply 
and, apparently, so innocently. 
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When we say them’ 


Lee and I were married last year. 
He is twenty-four and I’m twenty- 
two. We’d known each other since 


high-school when’ we met at a bas-— 


ketball game between the Keeler 
school and the one in my small town. 
Since the moment I saw him I knew 
I’d never marry anybody but Lee 
Allin and he says he felt the same 
way about me. Lee is tall, with 
dark hair and straight dark brows 
that shadow deepset, serious eyes. 
He hasn’t a good-looking face in the 


Hollywood sense, but it’s a face that. 


is good to look at. I’m tall, too, and 
Lee says I carry myself like a 
queen. I hate sloppy girls and I 
do try to stand straight and walk 
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well; my hair is sort of auburn, and 
curly, and I wear it brushed back 
from my face, shoulder-length. My 
skin is that white kind that never 
burns, no matter how much I stay 
in the sun. Lee says I fool people 
because I look like the sophisticated 
type and am not at-all. 

Anyway, nobody was ever any 
happier than we were when we'd 
finally saved enough money to get 


married and have a small apart- | 


ment of our own in Keeler. Lee had 
a good job in the Suffolk shipyards 


and life looked wonderful. 


I’d always been interested in 
radio and had been told I had a 
good voice for it—not singing, but 
a low-pitched speaking voice—and 


when I was in high-school I’d taken — 


all the speech courses and had 
dreams of being a big dramatic star 
on the radio. You know how kids 


are. They were foolish ambitions, — 


but I think life is all the sweeter for q J 


the dreams we have when we are 


very young. 

After Lee and J were married, 
though, I forgot all about them. Be- 
ing a wife to him and making him 
happy were all I wanted, or would 
ever want. 

_And then came December 7, 1941. 
[ guess that day changed the lives 
of every person in our country, may- 
be in the whole world. Nothing will 
ever be like it was before Pearl 
Harbor. It changed my life because 
Monday morning Lee enlisted in the 
Coast Guard. - 
_ We'd talked it all over that Sun- 
Jay. I wanted him to go as much as 
ne wanted to. He was young, he 
strong, he was an -American. 
( could go to live with his fam- 
I think the deepest humility 
; _the- fiercest pride I’ve ever 


~ | turned, startled. He was leaning back on his elbows, look- 
: ing at me with a lazy smile. 


“What do you mean?" | asked. 


near Keeler, 
bounds. That meant he could come 
home nearly every week. His job 
on a patrol boat was hard and dan- 
gerous, and I knew anguished hours 
in the night when I could picture 
him out there in icy waters hunting 
submarines. But somehow being 
able to see him every once in a 
while, being able to touch him and 
feel his arms around me, made it 
easier to bear. 

It seems to me, in wartime we can 
steel ourselves for the big sacrifices. 


’We make ourselves brave enough to 


give up our husbands and sons and 
sweethearts. But we don’t prepare 


‘ourselves for the small things. The 


irksome tasks and re-adjustments 
that fill our day-to-day lives—those 
are important, too, because they 


seem so commonplace -we forget 


about them in the larger necessities. 
And those are the things that nag at 
our nerves, and make usa prey to 
weakness. — 


our joy knew no- 


What started with only a tiny spark be- 
came a roaring, scorching flame—for in 
a moment of anger Cassie had unthinking- 


ly unleashed forces she could not control 


Living with the Allins is the sort 
of thing Imean. I was fond of them 
and they of me, but we hadn’t 
known each other well when Lee 
and I were married and now they 
were taking in a virtual stranger to 
live with them indefinitely. I was 
no financial burden; Lee saw to that, 
out of his pay. But there were other 
things. 

Mrs. Allin was an old-fashioned, 
domineering sort of mother and she 
had to rule people. ‘You shouldn’t 
wear those ridiculous high heels, 
Cassie. You ought to wear sen- 
sible heels, like me.’ Or when I 
was helping her in the kitchen, 
“That’s not the way to ice a cake, 
Cassie. Do it this way.” She seemed 
to disapprove of every single thing 
I did. I tried to be patient, I tried 
to keep my temper, but I was used 
to a home of my:own. Here I felt 
uprooted and not part of anything. 

Mr. Allin was a talkative, gentle 
soul, dominated by his wife. He was 
worried about the war and business 
conditions, and at mealtime he 
would repeat word for word the 
bulletins we’d all heard over the 
radio or the news we'd all read in 
the papers until I thought I would 
go crazy. Bill, Lee’s fourteen- 
year-old brother, was just a noisy 
little boy who kept Buck Rogers 
and The Lone Ranger blaring over 
the radio and was addicted to flying 
toy airplanes all over the house. 

Maybe it sounds as if I were 
complaining about nothing. But, as 
I said, it’s the small things you're 
unprepared for that nag at your 
nerves the most. 
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I’d brought some of our furniture 
with me, and I fixed up Lee’s old 
room as much as I could with our 
own things. Pictures and books, 
and a table Lee had made—remind- 
ers of our old life—so that when 
she was there on leave it would be 
like our old home. But when he 
wasn’t there, those things only 
made me sad. It would have been 
different if I’d known people in 
Keeler and could have built a life 
of my own with friends. But Id 
lived in another town, and Lee and 
I had been so wrapped up in each 
other I hadn’t had time yet to make 
friends. 

I tried to keep Lee from knowing 
how I felt but he senséd it. 

“You’re not happy with the fam- 
ily, are you, honey?” he said. “I 
know they can be trying—mother 
especially. But I don’t see how 
we can manage any other way.” 

“Tt’s—it’s just that we get on 
each other’s nerves, I guess. Living 
there in a small house, day after 
day. Lee—” then, hesitantly, I told 
him what I’d been thinking of—“if 
I could get a job of some kind, it 
would be better. ’'d have something 
to do. I’d feel useful again and not 
as if my life had just suddenly 
stopped.” 

He looked dubious. “A job? I 
don’t much like the idea of my wife 
working when she doesn’t have to.” 

“T know, darling, but lots of wives 
do now that their husbands are 
away. Maybe I could get something 
on the radio—you know, on a pro- 
gram. I could help sell war bonds 
and things like that.” 


HE laughed and rumpled my hair. 

“How’d you get a radio job in 
a little town like this? There’s only 
that one local station that belongs 
to the Clarion.” 

“But maybe, just because it is 
small, they’d have something for 
me. Clyde Martin—you know, the 
reporter who does the news broad- 
casting—came down and talked to 
our speech class once. He said there 
was a big future in stations like this. 
He’s kind of a big shot and if I 
talked to him—” 

We left it like that. 

But when I mentioned it to the 
rest of the family, they scoffed at 
the whole idea. Perhaps if they 
hadn’t, ’d never have gotten up 
enough courage to go and see Clyde 
Martin. Perhaps if Mother Allin 
hadn’t said, “It’s the most ridiculous 
thing I ever heard of—you going 
on the radio.” And if Father Allin 
hadn’t said, “But Cassie, what could 
you do?” I’d have let it drop and 
tried to find another kind of job. 
As it was, they got my temper up 
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and two days later I found myself 
in Clyde Martin’s office in the 
Clarion Building. 

Everybody in town knew about 
Clyde Martin and listened to his 
broadcasts. He was tall and rather 
handsome, and he talked in a hard- 
boiled, staccato way like newspaper 
reporters do in movies. He seemed 
interested when I haltingly told him 
what I wanted. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, 
“we've been thinking of putting 
on a fifteen-minute program for 


1 
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housewives at eight-thirty every § 
morning—just after I finish my 
broadcast. Shopping bargains, reci-\§ 
pes, that kind of stuff, to tie up with: 
the woman’s page on the paper. 
We've been looking for somebody, 
who sounds like a typical house-| 
wife to read it.” i 
“TI think I could. After all, I am) 

a typical housewife.” } 
His eyes swept me from head to | 
foot. “I’d say you were more the} 


Powers model type—tall, slim, easy/\ 
to look at.” ) 
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/would mean to me.’ 
“Well, if it means so much I'll 
ave to see what I can do,”’ he said 
easily. ‘(Come down for an audi- 
‘tion tomorrow. I'll talk to the ad- 
| vertising department in the mean- 
time.” 

' TIhurried home and got out all my 
old speech course exercises and 
| practiced and practiced. I tried to 
'keep my voice natural and yet clear 
‘and with an appeal in it. I hate 
those women’s programs that sound 
affected and artificial, and I felt 
‘other women agreed with me and 
would like a program that sounded 
Just like one of themselves talking 
‘instead of an elocutionist. 


I was so nervous at the audition 


I hardly remember it. But Clyde 
Martin telephoned that evening to 
say I had the job. Start on Mon- 
day, broadcast every day except 
Saturday and Sunday for a six 
weeks period. Then if the program 
“took” it would become a permanent 
feature and I would be paid a salary. 
After the broadcast each day I 
would have to spend several hours 
working over the material given 
me by the advertising department 
for the next day’s program. 

“Oh, that’s wonderful, Mr. Mar- 
tin. I just hardly know how to 
thank you.” 

“That’s okay,” he said. “Always 
glad to help a pretty little girl who 
wants to get along.” 

I rushed into the living room to 
tell the family. Mrs. Allin is a large 
person and whenever she shows dis- 
approval she seems to do it all over. 
She fairly bristled with it now. “I 
declare, Cassie, I don’t know what’s 
got into you. The whole thing is 
ridiculous, you going down there 
and spouting nonsense over the 
radio. I don’t like it at all.” 

“Tm sorry you don’t like it, 
Mother Allin. But you don’t realize 
it’s a wonderful opportunity for me. 
I won’t be spouting nonsense. 
I'll be giving useful information to 
housewives and—” 

“You can be useful right here at 
home,” Mr. Allin said. 

“That’s just it. I can’t—not really 
useful. Oh, please try to understand 
how much this means to me.” 

But they couldn’t. It was like 
a dash of cold water on my enthusi- 
asm. And Mother Allin ended her 
argument by saying, “And further- 
more, Lee’s not going to like it 
at all.” 

She was wrong. Lee did like it. 
He was really happy about it for 
me. I told him the next day when 
he was home on leave. We were 
walking along the beach, muffled 
against the cold March wind. As 
we walked by the water’s edge, we 
stepped over the oil-soaked debris 
that had washed up on the sand, 
grim reminder of some death- 
stained encounter at sea. 

“It’s swell, honey,’ Lee said. 
“Don’t mind what the family says. 
Mother’s old-fashioned and she'll 
never understand why you want to 


do it. She doesn’t mean to be un- 
sympathetic. Just don’t let it get 
you down.” 

‘J won't,’ I promised. “And 


you'll be happier with your new 
job now, won’t you—knowing I’m 
busy with mine at home?” 

He’d just been promoted to En- 
sign and made skipper of his boat, 
and he looked so handsome and big 
in his dark blue uniform with the 


single stripe and star of gold on the 
sleeve. He stopped and put his arm 


around me. ‘You bet I will.” He 
pointed out to sea where a faint 
smudge of smoke lay against the 
horizon. “‘My job’s guarding freight- 
ers like that one. It’s probably 
going to be a long one because it’s 
got to be so thorough that nobody, 
ever, can prey on this nation again. 
Tll do it better if I know you’re 
carrying on at home.’ ‘Then he 
grinned, and the serious mood was 
broken. “But it’s a good thing we 
haven’t any receiving set on the 
boat. I know what my crew would 
say if I started listening to Cassie 
Allin’s Shopping Column every 
morning at eight-thirty.” 

Maybe, I thought, the Allins’ 
attitude would change now they 
knew how Lee felt about it. But 
that hope was short-lived. The very 
first Monday I rushed home to ask 
Mother Allin how the broadcast 
had sounded. 

“Good heavens, I didn’t listen,” 
she said. ‘“Mrs. Henry and I were 
talking about the Red Cross meet- ~ 
ing and I forgot all about it.” 

That’s the way things went. Mr. 
Allin started to refer to me jokingly 
as “our radio authority” and would 
ask with heavy-handed humor at 
the dinner table every night what 
I thought of the way things were 
going in Europe. Whenever any 
of her friends would say they en- 
joyed my program, Mother Allin 
would say ‘Oh, did you?” in a tone 
of great surprise and start to talk 
of something else. And of course, 
Billy was openly scornful. Any- 
thing that didn’t have shooting in it 
was no good at all. Ive often 
thought how different things might 
have been later if they hadn’t acted 
like that. 

It wasn’t that they meant to be 
cruel. It was that I'd done some- 
thing they didn’t approve of and a 
kind of resentment came out. 

If they didn’t like the program, 
though, other people did. It caught 
on right away. A number of grati- 
fying letters came in, and merchants 
reported that when customers asked 
for a product they’d sometimes say, 
“Tike Cassie Allin advertised this 
morning.” 

To me, it was thrilling and I be- 
gan to spend more and more time 
at the Continued on page 65 
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When Eddie looked at her with that 


amused indifference in: his eyes, she | 


knew he.had forgotten there were two 


kinds of women—those who serve and | 


those who liwe only to be beautiful 


I WAS in overalls that hot, sultry 
morning and my hair, which is au- 
burn and curly, was pushed back 
behind my ears, and I was bent over 
the engine of the truck, when I 
heard the man’s voice behind me. 

“Hey, fellow—what in blazes do 
you think you’re trying to do?” 

I turned quickly. He was tall 
and he wore white overalls and his 
dark brown eyes regarded me with 
a kind of mocking astonishment. 

“Why—you’re a girl!” 

I couldn’t help smiling—he was 
so plainly surprised. But maybe 
part of the reason I smiled and part 
of the reason for the tingling shiver 
I felt as I looked at him was that I 
was excited. This was my first day 
at Langdon Transport, my first day 
as a girl mechanic working in a 
company carrying food and arms to 
America’s men. 

You see, having this job meant 
I was part of it—part of the army 
of workers helping to turn the 
' wheels. Before that, ’d worked for 
nearly two years as a typist. Id 
Ziven up school and taken that typ- 
ing job after my.parents died and 
there hadn’t been anything left. 
Only—-when war struck, I wanted 
to do something more than just 
typing, something that would help, 
and that was why Id taken the 
course at night in auto mechanics. 
Then, when I finished, I saw the ad- 
vertisement that Langdon Transport 


“T know! 


needed: girl workers and I went out. 
and got the job. 

Something of all that past was in|| 
my thoughts as I looked at this|| 


sandy-haired young man who) 
seemed to be studying me as if I)| 
were some new type of animal. 

Suddenly he snapped his fingers. || 
You're the new girl me-|| 
chanic they told me about in the | 


office. Mary—Mary Holt. That’s 
it, isn’t it?” | 

I said, ‘“That’s it, I’m afraid. And || 
you’re—”’ 


“Eddie,” he said. He shook his) 
head slowly. “’Fraid I don’t ap-| 
prove, Mary. This sort of work isn’t | 
cut out for a girl. Frankly, if you | 
ask my opinion, they,never should || 
have—” 3 

“But then they didn’t ask your | 
opinion, Eddie.” I tried to say it 
gently. I couldn’t tell him what the || 
job meant to me, couldn’t talk about | 
the thrill of just standing there and | 
looking at the fleet of trucks in the | 
yards. i] 

There was _a flicker of amuse- | 
ment in his eyes. I turned back to | 
the motor I was working on and he 
stood watching me. I knew, in a 
general way, what was the matter | 
—it was the ignition—but I couldn’t — 
quite decide how to fix it. After a 
moment he leaned across me and © 
twisted two wires together. a 

“All right,” he said, grinning. | 
‘Now try the starter.” 
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I hesitated a minute. I could 
feel myself growing angry. He 
_ didn’t have to be so—so cocksure 
- about it, I thought. I could have 
found the trouble all right, if only 
_ he’d left me alone. But I climbed 
_ into the cab and stepped on the 
_ starter. The motor turned over and 
- caught as if there’d never been 
- anything in the world the matter 
withit.  \ 
_ “See how easy?” he asked. And 
- added, “When you know how.” 
_ My irritation burst out at that. 
& ze guess you think women aren’t 
"smart enough to learn!’’_ 

It was odd how the grin vanished 
oO quickly. “I think women under- 
~ stand—without learning—the things 
a they’re supposed to understand. 


se How to be women!” 
aoe 


eant. Men like their women to 
ay at home and keep the houses 
d themselves nice and have chil- 
They don’t want women mix- 
‘into affairs — that men have 


In a way, I understood what he 


| heard him say, "Hello, darling. Hope 
| didn't keep you waiting. | got held..." 


so many men in the army— 

“Tm trying to do my share,” I 
said doggedly. 

For a few seconds he didn’t say 
anything. ‘Then he smiled again. 
“Tm sorry, Mary. I was showing 
off, I guess. Sure, go on getting 
your hands greasy if it makes you 
feel good.” 

I shouldn’t have been mollified, 
but -I was, a little. “Anyway,” I 
said stiffly, “thanks for your help. 
I mean—the way.you fixed the 
motor.” 

He made a funny sort of bobbing 
bow. “Don’t mention it, lady.” 
Then he turned away, and my eyes 
followed him as he strode toward 
the main office. Funny, how you 
could like a person a great deal 
right away—yet be thoroughly 
angry with him at the same time. 

That night when I got back to the 
rooming house where I was living, 
I found myself thinking about him. 
Remembering the way he’d looked 
at me, remembering his words, 
making a silent promise that Id 
prove to him I could be as good 


And then he saw me and stopped talking. 


a mechanic as any man there. 

I tried to convince myself there 
was nothing personal about.it but 
I knew that was only pretense. That 
next morning my eyes were search- 
ing the yards, looking for him, won- 
dering if we’d be working together. 
But I didn’t see him again that 
week. 

He’d been right about the job 
being hard work—at nights I went 
home so tired I could only throw 
myself down on the bed and go to 
sleep. And there wasn’t time for 
making friends, either. About the 
only persoh I knew there. besides 
Eddie was the wrinkled time-keeper 
named Mr. Rollo. He had a limp 
and was always humming and 
mornings and evenings when I went 
in to punch the clock he and I had 
a few minutes of animated discus- 
sion of the weather. 

The next Monday near lunch time 
Mr. Rollo clumped across the yard 
to tell me I was wanted in the fore- 
man’s office. I hurried over, won- 
dering if I'd done something wrong. 
When I got there I found the fore- 
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man—his name was Mr. Robinson 
and he had a little mustache— 
seated behind the desk. And stand- 
ing across the room was Eddie. - 

They glanced up when I came in 
and Mr. Robinson said, ‘“‘Miss Holt, 
there’s ah—there's a job Id like 
you to help out on.” 

I looked at Eddie and saw his face 
was clouded with a scowl and I said, 


“Certainly, Mr. Robinson. Ill be 
glad to do anything I can.” 
Mr. Robinson seemed unim- 


pressed by my anxiety to be help- 
ful. ‘One of the engines has to be 
stripped down. You probably don’t 
know much about jobs like that but 
you'll be working under Eddie here 
and you'll take orders from him. 


Right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s all, Miss Holt. Guess 
you’ve got it all clear, too, haven’t 
you, Eddie?” 


Eddie nodded. We went out of 
the office together and when we 
reached the yard I looked at him. 
“Did you ask for me special, Eddie?”’ 

“T did not,” he answered angrily. 
“But all right—if girl mechanics are 
here to stay, I suppose we’ll have to 
get along as best we can.” 

I said shamelessly, “Anyway, I’m 


glad.” 

“You are?” He seemed puzzled. 
“Why?” 

“Maybe Ill learn something, 


working with such a brilliant man.” 

He didn’t answer for a second. He 
looked down at me with a stern ex- 
pression and finally he asked, ““Had 
your lunch?” 

I shook my head. Eddie said, 
“Well, I guess we better have some- 
thing to eat before we get started. 


4 Adapted by Will Oursler from “Woman's 

~ Place,” an original radio drama by 
Florence Cummings and Jerome Epstein, 
first heard on Manhattan at Midnight. 
(Wednesdays at 8:30 P.M., EWT, on the 
Blue network, sponsored by Energine.) 


Come on—we'll go over to the lunch 
Ccarti? 

We had hamburgers and French 
fried potatoes and coffee. I don’t 
know why it should have been but 
to me that luncheon was an adven- 
ture. Maybe it was because I was 
sitting there beside Eddie, munch- 
ing the sandwich, and even with all 
the rest of the men around us we 
somehow seemed to be alone. Eddie 
turned and looked at me. “You’ve 
been at it for a week now, Mary. 
Ready to quit yet?” 


“That’s foolish, Eddie. I’m just 
starting.” 

“You- don’t give up easily, do 
you?” 


I smiled at him. “I don’t give up.”’ 

Eddie took a gulp of his coffee. 
“What did you do before? Home 
girl?” 


I DIDN’T want to talk about the 

past. I said, “Nothing very ex- 
citing. Used to work in an office 
downtown, typing.” 

“Then why in the name of sanity 
did you give that up for this sort 
of thing?” 

I told him how I’d wanted to do 
something in war work, and I tried 
to explain my excitement. over 
working at Langdon Transport and 
Eddie smiled and said, ‘Sure, Mary, 
I understand what you mean. You’ re 
a good kid.” 

Now that shouldn’t have meant 
anything to me—nothing at all. And 
yet it did. I said, “Eddie—why are 
you so down on the idea of girls 
working out here? Or are you just 
opposed to all feminine influence?” 


I tried to speak lightly. But I 
saw his chin thrust out. “It isn’t 
that I’m opposed to them. It’s just 


that I don’t think they ought to be 
doing this sort of work. Girls ought 
to make themselves lovely and fra- 
gile and—let’s not talk about it, 
Mary.” 

Strange, how a man can get hold 
of an idea and nothing in the world 
can get it out of his mind. 

For three hours that afternoon, 
Eddie and I worked together, taking 
that engine apart. I don’t think 
Eddie looked at me twice in all that 
time. His whole being was concen- 
trated on the job he was doing— 
you might have thought he was a 
sculptor working on some master- 
piece. 


and once he looked up and caught 
me watching him and I turned away 
so he wouldn’t see the crimson I 
could feel in my cheeks. 

We were right in the middle of 
the job of putting the engine to- 
gether again when Eddie got word 
he was wanted on the phone. “I’ve 


Sometimes I watched his. 
face and the tight lines of his lips . 


Mary.” He _ sounded nervous. 


“Don’t want to be late. You carry “4 


on, will you? I’ll try to cut this call 
short.” 

Sometimes when you try hardest 
to get everything right, you make 
the worst mistakes. I wanted so 
much to show Eddie I could do the 
work. And when he got back f 
stood up and I was smiling. ‘Look, 
Eddie. It’s almost finished.” 

Eddie looked. I saw the lines of 
his face deepen and his eyes’ grow 
colder. 
“What’s that?” 

I looked to where he pointed and 
my heart seemed to freeze. Stick- 
ing out of the engine head was a 
bit of cloth. Nobody had to tell me 
how it got there—that was the rag 
we’d been using to clean engine 
parts, and I’d forgotten to take it 
out before I fastened the head back 
in place. 

For a moment I couldn’t speak. 
I could just look at it dumbly, feel- 
ing perfectly dreadful and trying to 
hold back tears. “Gee, Eddie,” I 
said, “I—” 

I saw his hands open and close. 
“Only a woman could do it.” His 
voice was so low I could hardly 
hear. “Only a woman. I told you 
I didn’t want to be late. I told you— 
oh, what’s the use of talking? Get 

out the tools and we'll start taking 
it apart.” 

Eddie didn’t talk after that. We 
worked in complete silence. It was 
almost six o’clock before we finally 
had it finished. Eddie stood up. 
“Sorry I lost: my temper,” he told 
me. ‘Just that I—I wanted to be 
on time.” 

He walked off toward the main 
building and I stood there feeling 
tired and miserable and sorry for 
myself. One of the drivers came 


‘over and backed the truck we’d 


been working on into place. They 
would start loading. that night, 
carrying tents to an army camp 
down South. 2 

I was about to go inside to try 
to get some of the grease off me 


when a car came through the gates 


into the yards—a large maroon con- 
vertible that probably would have 
been much more at home in a coun- 
try club driveway. It came to a 
stop only a few feet from me and I 
saw there was a girl at the wheel, 
a girl with bright golden hair and 
blue eyes and a proud, poised tilt to 
her head. Of course, the first thing 
I thought of was Eddie’s appoint- 
ment and then I told myself that 
was silly. After all, Eddie was a 
mechanic and not a social playboy 


He pointed to the engine. 


—I’ve got an appointment tonight, ! 


and he wouldn’t be running around | 


with any Continued on page 48 ~ 


Those were the words which 
made Laurette Fillbrandt 
stay in a strange city and 


find romance and happiness 


with the man who said them 


By JACK SHER 


OU know how it is to go home 
after a wonderful summer of 
doing the things you’ve always 
wanted to do in a fascinating city. 
You look out of the train window at 
your friends and smile. You try to 
look gay and nonchalant, but you 
want the train to get out of the sta- 
tion in a hurry, DEG you break 
down and cry. 

Laurette pressed her nose against 
the window, feeling these things. 
‘She looked down at Russ, who was 

going to miss her, but was doing a 
terrific job of not showing it—he 
thought. The train began to move. 
Laurette waved. Russ waved back. 
And then, she couldn’t see him any 
more and she looked out at waves 
of tracks and freight cars and the 


Now the Russ Youngs have a beauti- 
ful home, a baby girl, a movie cam- 
era and two bicycles, 


but once— 


— 


_ 


You hear Laurette Fillbrandt as Sidney 
Sherwood in NBC's Lone Journey and 
as Nancy Stewart in The Guiding Light. 


ragged, smoke covered houses of 
Chicago’s South Side. 

“Ym going home,” she thought. 

Home was Cincinnati. Home was 
the college she had been attending. 
Home was where her father and 
mother, whom she loved, were. 
Home was Sundays in the church 
where her father preached. It was 
quiet and, in ways, very beautiful. 
It was really a nice city, not noisy 
and dirty like Chicago. No more 
skipped meals and late hours spent 
arguing about the theater, she 
sighed. No more people with wild 
dreams of fame, or young men who 
considered her provincial. 

“And, yet,” she thought, “T’ll be 
back. I just have to come back. 
Everything is here for me, every- 
thing I really want.” 

Her name was Laurette Fill- 
brandt. Today she plays the parts 
of Nancy Stewart in the NBC Net- 
work serial, The Guiding Light, and 
Sidney Sherwood in Lone Journey, 
but that summer she had just come 
to Chicago from Cincinnati. A beau 
named Clarence Hartzell, who was 


aS playing in summer stock, had writ- 


~~," 


ten her that he could get her a job. 
Chicago! Summer stock! And she 
had always wanted to be an. actress. 

So, she had gone to Chicago and 
joined the MacMurray Players and 
toured around the small towns near 
Chicago and lived with a little group 
of theatrical people in Rogers Park 
—and met Russ. 

Russ Young was a friend of Clar- 
ence’s. She smiled, now, thinking 
of what he had said the first time 
they had met. He was a tall young 
man. He was very thin and his eyes - 
were alive and blue. He’d looked 
down at her and grinned. “Hello. 
So you’re joining the company!” 
He’d taken another quick look at 
her. “Say, you’re even prettier than 
Clarence said you were.” 

She wondered if Russ would 
really miss her. She wondered if 
she’d ever see him again. Perhaps, 
she thought, Ill stay in Cincinnati 
and settle down, get married and 
forget about acting. She thought of 
a boy friend at the University, who 
would be waiting at the station to 
meet her. She thought of classes and 
homework Continued on page 58 
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PRESENTING | 


Just as you’ve pictured them—generous-hearted Stella and her daughter 
Laurel, leading characters in radio’s famous serial, heard daily at 4:15 P.M., 


EWT, over NBC, sponsored by Bayer Aspirin and Dr. Lyon’s Toothpowder 
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Trosvenor, is a typical modern young woman. 
t the moment she lives in Washington, D. C., 


with her husband. Although her mother-in-law, 


haughty and family-conscious, dislikes Laurel’s 
other, Stella Dallas, Laurel succeeds in keeping 
er own family life happy under the circumstances. 


Above, Stella Dallas is a warm-hearted, self-sacri- 
ficing woman who fights her loneliness by doing 
good deeds for others. Stella’s constant joy is sew- 
ing for Laurel’s little girl. At present she is living 
in a Boston rooming house and working in a muni- 
tions plant. When Laurel married Dick Stella 
movell away to save her daughter heartaches. 
(Posed by Anne Elstner) 


y 
: 


~ 


standing by the window. 


THE STORY 


W HEN Linda Emerson entered 
the quiet church in search of 
the gloves she had left behind 
at morning service, she did not 
know that she was taking the first 
step into a new life. For the church 
was filled with an unfamiliar, beau- 
tiful melody. At the organ was 
Steve Harper, whom she had seen 
hundreds of times and never really 
noticed before, but as his music 
crept into her heart she knew that 
now she could never forget him. She 
stayed there until he glanced up 
and, seeing her, stopped playing. 
This was their meeting. 
Linda’s father, George Emerson, 
didn’t approve of his daughter’s new 
interest in Steve Harper. He him- 
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Linda couldn't remember how long she had been 
Then she recognized 
them. It was Steve—and the girl was Agnes. 


self was one of Axminster’s solid, 
respectable citizens, and in his eyes 
Steve was a ne’er-do-well who 
dreamed only of being a composer— 
who had left Axminster some years 
before in search of fortune, then 
crept back home again, a failure. 
Linda saw more than this in the 
man she already loved. She had 
been so deeply moved by his music 
that she could not help believing in 
his talent, even his genius. Against 
her father’s stubborn but futile 
opposition, she and Steve were 
married. 

They went to New York to live, 


where Steve plunged into the com-— 


position of a Symphony. They had 
very little money, but this fact could 


In spite of Steve’s assuranc 


not shadow their perfect happiness. 
And finally the Symphony was 
finished, and Steve mailed it to the 
famous conductor, Ivan Jacoby. To 
celebrate, Steve and Linda went to 
dinner at a Greenwich Village res- 
taurant—but the evening was ruined 
for Linda when a beautiful girl she 
had never seen before rushed over 
to their table and was introduced by 
an embarrassed Steve as Agnes 
Corey. “‘An—an old friend,’”’ he ex- 
plained although the look in Agnes’ 
eyes seemed to say that she and 
Steve had been more than that. 


HE restaurant seemed to grow 

noisier. Linda had a feeling that 

every one was watching them, 
looking over at their table and whis- 
pering and laughing. She could hear 
the strained quality in Steve’s voice 
as he answered the girl’s questions. 
Agnes, he’d called her. Agnes Corey. 
An old friend of his and she had 
called him “darling.” Linda could 
hardly bear the pain of that tight 
feeling about her lips as she went 
on smiling mechanically. At last the 
girl said good-bye, and Linda 
avoided Steve’s eyes. 

“Linda—” 

She couldn’t look up. If only 
Steve hadn’t sounded so unhappy 
and uncomfortable. If only his voice 
were normal. Linda shook her head. 

“Linda—” 

“It’s all right, Steve,” she said 
quietly. 

“But I want to tell you—” 

“You don’t have to, Steve. I un- 
derstand.” 

“What do you understand?” 

“T tell you, it’s all right.” 

Linda looked up and tried to 
smile. I should have known, she 
kept telling herself. Of course Steve 
had friends in New York. He had 
lived here before. It was only 
natural that—but that girl! The 
way she had talked to Steve, the 
way she had looked at him. Oh, 
why hadn’t Steve told her about 
Agnes Corey? 


“T don’t want any dessert,” Steve — 


said suddenly. “And I guess you 
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don’t either. Let’s go.” 
__ Linda nodded. 

This had been their celebration 
dinner. It seemed almost impossible 
to Linda that she had been so happy 

only an hour earlier. That she and 
_ Steve had been so close, so full of 
hope and joy. Was it only a little 
over an hour ago that they had 
‘wrapped the score of Steve’s sym- 
_ phony and mailed it to Ivan Jacoby? 
Steve’s face looked clouded and 
- unhappy as he walked along by her 
side. He seemed so far away. Oh, it 
| wasn’t right. It mustn’t be like this! 
_ Linda linked her arm in Steve’s. 
“Who is she?” Linda asked. 
“You wouldn't let me tell you 
- before—’ 

“T know, Steve. I’m sorry. I be- 

haved very badly and I want you to 
forgive me. We mustn’t forget that 
we're celebrating tonight—we’ve got 
something to celebrate!” 
Steve pressed her arm close to 
him. 

“!'m the one who ought to 
apologize,” he said. 

“Who is~she, Steve?’ 

' “Agnes Corey—a girl I knew three 
years ago when I lived here. We 
were—friends. Some people may 
have thought it was much more 
serious than that—but it wasn’t.” 

“Agnes Corey thought it was 
more than that, Steve.” Linda spoke 
with quiet certainty. 

Steve laughed. 

“Now come on, darling, I’m not 
going to have you look so sad and 
puzzled just because we happened 

to meet Agnes Corey—” 
_ “You never told me about her, 
Steve.” 

“It wasn’t because I was trying to 
‘hide anything, Linda. Don’t you 
- understand, darling? I didn’t even 
remember her until she walked up 
_to the table in the restaurant. Now 
let’s not talk about it any more. It’s 
‘spoiled enough of our evening.” 

. “Pm sorry, Steve... .” 
_ It was a simple enough explana- 
tion and Linda wanted to believe it. 

t a girl that Steve had known 

they were married. But the 


(/ 


n in spite of all her own logic, Linda 
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harder she tried the harder it was 
for her to forget—forget the words 
that girl had said to Steve, forget 
the quality that had been in her 
voice when she had said them. 
Steve might not have heard that 
quality—but she, his wife, had. She 
was restless and angry with her own 
thoughts. Of course Steve loved her. 
He had proved it in a hundred ways. 


Continue reading the story of Linda 
and Steve Harper in romantic fiction 
form, based on the popular radio serial 
heard daily Monday through Friday 
at 10:30 A.M., EWT, over the NBC net- 
work, sponsored by Old Dutch Cleanser. 
Photo of Linda posed by Arlene Francis. 
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realized she was afraid of something that had existed in her husband’s past 


The Symphony he had just written 
proved it. The Symphony that 
would bring Steve fame and happi- 
ness to them both. 

But the next day, as Linda 
watched Steve at the piano, she 
couldn’t prevent her thoughts from 


‘returning to Agnes Corey. 


“T’ve got to keep working,” Steve 
had said, “just to keep my mind off 


the Symphony. It’ll be weeks, prob- 
ably months, before Jacoby gets a 


chance to read my score ... and 
then—I’ve just got to keep on 
working.” 


All morning he had sat at the 
piano, his brows close together as 
though he were fighting for ideas. 
Then, suddenly, the idea seemed to 
come. 

“Linda, listen!” 

It was a new theme, poignant and 
moving, as though Steve had caught 
up a mood of heartbreak and woven 
it into music. 

“It’s very good, Steve. It’s— 
beautiful.” 

Something in Linda’s voice made 
him swing around and look at her. 

“T think I’ve done enough work 
for a while,” he said. 


E WALKED over and lifted her 

chin in his hand. “You’ve taken 
my job over around here, haven’t 
you?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
Linda tried to smile at him. 

“Sulking,” he said. “I thought I 
was the only one who was allowed 
to do that.” 

“You’re not.” 

“Linda, darling—look at me.’ 

“I do that all the time.” Linda 
tried to sound light and gay. “I like 
to look at you, especially when 
you're playing the piano.” 

“Yes—but look at me now and 
tell me what’s on your mind.” 

“Nothing, Steve,”’ Linda protested. 
“But I think I’ve got to find some- 
thing to do.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, you have something to do,” 
Linda tried to make her voice sound 
calm and reasonable. “You work 
at your music and—work very 
hard—and make me very happy— 
I’m afraid idleness isn’t good for 
me. Don’t forget I used to write ad- 
vertising copy for Dad—I led a 
fairly active life. And it isn’t good 
for me to be—idle.”’ 

She smiled at Steve encourag- 
ingly, but he didn’t smile back. 

“And you’re bored with just being 
the wife of Steve Harper,” he said. 

“No, darling. Really, I’m not. I 
love this apartment—and more and 
more as we keep getting our own 
things—that new chair, that lamp. 

_They’re so pretty. But there really 
isn’t very much for me to do around 
here. Maybe some day—some day 
when there are more than just the 
two of us, I’ll have plenty to do. But 
right now, I’m going to see if I can 
find a job—and it won’t be sulking.”’ 

Steve walked over to the window 
and looked out. 

“In that case, I’ll go look be a 

. job,” he said. ey might be able to 
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get one as an arranger—” 
“You've got your job—a life job 


sitting in this room writing beau- 


tiful music,” Linda cried. 

Steve just shook his head. 

“But suppose you do find some- 
thing to do—and after a while what- 
ever money we've got an out— 
you'll be supporting me.’ 

“And you won’t like that?” Linda 
asked. 

Steve turned and glared at her. 

“What man does?” he asked. 

“Then you've got a funny idea 
about our marriage. I don’t think 
of it as you and I—two separate 
people—worrying about who’s sup- 
porting who—and who’s more im- 
portant. I think of it as—” 

Steve strode over to the chair 
where she was sitting. 

“You're thinking of ene; ” he 
said. 

Linda couldn’t meet his eyes. 

“No, I’m not,” she said. 

Brusquely, Steve took her hands 
and pulled her close to him. 

“All right, you’re not. But in case 


you were—I can’t imagine anything - 


more foolish. I could feel you think- 
ing as you sat there—but I’ve told 
you—I knew Agnes—a long time 
ago. It has nothing to do with us!” 

Linda buried her face against his 
shoulder. 


“It has something to do with 


you,” she said. 

“No, it doesn’t. It has nothing to 
do with me.”’ He rapped each word 
out emphatically. “The past is the 


past. I know it—Agnes knows it—, 


and you ought to know it.” ; 

Steve’s arms held her close. 
There was a sudden rush of relief 
in Linda’s heart. To stay this way— 
always—with Steve. Then she 
could always believe, could always 
know... . 

That evening, after dinner, Steve 
and Linda went for a long walk. 
The new: found peace in Linda’s 
heart seemed to give her a great en- 
joyment, a greater sense of her love 
for Steve. Her Steve! Some day he 
would be great and famous. Some 


for him come etic iad now, per- 


‘and barges, at the lights of a cross- 


Was there something. else that 


wothe Pelcepenes _Three times in or 


ag 


haps, Ivan Jacoby was reading the © 
score of Steve’s Symphony. - i 
But Steve refused to talk about | 
that. It was enough for him that || 
he was walking close to Linda. The | 
city seemed to be singing around - 
them as they made their way slowly 4 
toward the East River. And then, 
almost suddenly, they found them- 
selves standing on a deserted pier. 
Steve’s arm went about Linda’s | 
shoulders as they looked out at the 
dark, swirling river, the tug boats 


ing ferry, and at the large ships that 
suddenly loomed up out of the | 
darkness and vanished silently. 
“How lovely,” Linda said. “Look, || 
Steve—those bridges—and the | 
lights in the buildings across the | 
river—” | 
“I’m looking at you,” he said. 
“Steve!” 
Linda raised her face to his. 
“Cold, darling?” | 
“No. I’m happy. How did we get | 
over here?” 
“I don’t know. We just did,” — 
Steve said. 
“Have you ever been here be- | 
fore?” Linda wanted to know. 
“Not on this spot. But Pve seen | 
this river before, at night.” 
“Took at that boat,” Linda said. | 
“There doesn’t seem to"be anybody | 
on it. It looks like a ghost ship.” 
“It probably is,” Steve said, 
laughing. : 

“Tt isn’t making a sound. ... That 
proves it isn’t real.” 4 
“Would you like to go for a trip 
on it?” Steve asked. 

“Not if it isn’t real. But some day || 
we will go on a ship. We'll travel || 
all over the world.” 

“My darling, darling Linda.” 
Steve’s lips brushed her hair. 

We'll always be happy, like this, | 
thought Linda. Even happier. Ill | 
never ‘let myself get sad again. | 
Steve’s arms tightened about her as 
though in answer to her thoughts. .. 


Bur not every moment could be | 
so enchanted. Those were diffi- } 
cult days while they waited for news | 
from Jacoby about the Symphony, | 
and Steve could not hide his rest- | 
lessness, his moodiness. With her } 
mind, Linda knew the reason for | 
his changed behavior — suspense, | 
and nothing more. But in her heart, | 
involuntarily, she often wondered. 


clouded his face?—a wish, a mem- , 
ory? | 
_ She might have forgotten Agnes a 
Corey, even so, if it hadn’t been for 
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Time of gas-lights and “mel- 
lerdrama,” of girls with tiny 
waists and men with big 
handle-bar moustaches— 
those are the good old days 
Beatrice Kay sings about in 
her own unique fashion on 
the Gay Nineties Revue, heard 
on CBS, Monday nights at 
8:30, EWT, and sponsored 
by Model Smoking Tobacco. 
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RADIO MIRROR’S 
HIT OF THE MONTH 


anced meals in these days of a 

mounting cost of living (25% 
higher than a year ago, according to 
current figures) is a task to tax the 
ingenuity of even the most economi- 
cal housewife and perhaps nowhere 
in the budget is the difficulty more 
apparent than in-the expenditure for 
meat. And because meat is essen- 
tial for the proper health of both 
adults and children I think it is a good 
thing to talk again this month, as we 
have before in the Cooking Corner, 
about the more economical cuts of 
meat. 

These less expensive cuts, food and 
health authorities agree, are just as 
nutritious as the expensive ones, 50 
what the question narrows down to is 
that we are going to learn about the 
thrifty buys and how to prepare them 
so that we can maintain our same 
high standards of tasty and nourish- 
ing meals even in the face of current 
and necessary economies. 

Since most of us think of steak 
when we think of meat, let’s consider 
steak first. Forget that you, ever 


bY 
KATE SMIT 


RADIO MIRROR'S 
FOOD COUNSELOR 


Kate Smith's vacation- 
ing from her Friday 
night variety pro- 
gram, but broadcasts 
her daily talks at noon 
on CBS, sponsored 
by General Foods. 
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heard of sirloin and tenderloin and 
ask your butcher for shoulder steaks, 
which you can get in veal and pork 
as well as in beef. There are two 
types of shoulder steaks—blade bone 
steak which you will know by the 
thin bone (the shoulder blade) run- 
ning through it indicating that it was 
cut above the shoulder—and round 
bone steak, which comes from the 
portion below the shoulder. The cuts 
require long slow cooking to bring out 
their full flavor so instead of broiling 
or pan broiling them, braise them. 


Braised Veal Steak 


1% lbs. round bone veal steak 
1 green pepper (chopped fine) 
%4 cup water 
¥% cup vinegar or lemon juice 
3 tbls. lard, suet or margarine 
1 tbl. molasses 

Salt and pepper to taste 
1 clove garlic 


In a heavy iron skillet brown the 
veal in the fat on both sides, brown- 
ing the garlic at the same time. When 
brown, remove garlic, add remaining 
ingredients, cover and cook slowly 
until tender (about 1 hour). Never 
let the meat boil; slow cooking (about 
180 degrees F. if you cook it on top 
of the stove, 325 to 350 degrees F. if 
you prefer to braise in the oven) will 
reward you with a dish of greater 
flavor and tenderness. 

Blade or round bone beef steak, 
chuck or flank, are excellent choices 
for Swiss steak. For this I use the 
same method as for braised veal steak 
with the following. variations: Omit 
vinegar and molasses and use tomato 
juice or pulp or the liquid from cooked 
vegetables in place of water. I also 
add a chopped Continued on page 73 


To cut down warm-weather fatigue, 
be sure to get plenty of Vitamin C 
(the body can't store it up, you know) 
by including citrus fruit in your daily 
menus. In addition to breakfast juices, 
serve cooling sherbet with a meat 
course, like the orange sherbet pic- 
tured with this month's cushion roast 
of lamb, and drink plenty of that all- 
time hot-weather favorite, lemonade. 
And you can do that even in these 
days of sugar rationing—for here is 
the recipe, and not a grain of sugar 
does it call for. 


Orange Sherbet 
1% cups corn ip 
™% cups Potiaoe? 
ae Grated rind of 1 orange 
(et lanoa juice 
Boil corn syrup, water and salt to- 
gether for 5 minutes. Add grated. 
orange rind and cool. Add orange 
and lemon juice and strain. Freeze 
in automatic refrigerator trays (at 
coldest pein until firm, stirring oc- 
casionally. 
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or 


7 
To serve, scoop out orange 5 
baskets, chill and fill with sherbet, =. 
garnish with fancy cut lemon slices. % 
Makes ! quart sherbet. - = 


3 


Even in these days of rising prices, there ~ 
are economical cuts of meats that are de- 
licious too—if only you know how to pre- — 
pare them. Try & stuffed cushion shoulder 
roast (left), or a blade steak (below). 
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Edna May Oliver, whom you’ve seen in 
the movies even if you attend them only 
once a year or so, and who is starring in 
her first regular weekly radio show these 
summer Sunday afternoons, is a perfect 
example of the fact that even accidents 
have their uses. If, when she took her 
first movie test, she hadn’t happened to 
sniff, she might not be the famous come- 
dienne she is now. Of course, her face 
helped. But that sniff sold her to the 
movie executives who saw the test. 

Edna May was born Edna May Nutter 
in Boston, and she isn’t saying when. She 
intended to be an opera singer, and after 
family reverses forced her to start earning 
money when she was only sixteen, she 
actually did sing in operettas. But the 
company was a small one, and it toured 
New England parks during the summer, 
with the result that so much singing in the 
night air caused Edna May to lose her 
voice entirely. 

She then went to work as a seamstress’s 
assistant. As she sewed, she gave imi- 
tations of various people to entertain the 
other girls in the shop, and they finally 
suggested that she go on the stage. Edna 
May was naturally very shy, but she didn’t 
like sewing as a life-work, so she acted 
on the suggestion and for years toured in 
stock companies, some small and some 
large. Finally she landed in New York 
and began the appearances in stage plays 
which led to a triumphant run in the 
first production of “Show Boat,” and then 
to Hollywood. 

By this time she has become accustomed 
to having a face which, while it certainly 
wouldn’t win any beauty contests, is quite 
literally her fortune. Once she was 
shocked when a play reviewer said she 
looked as though someone had just 
taken the harness off, but in Hollywood 
she’s used to hearing herself referred 
to as “Hoss-face Oliver.” She’s been 
married—just once, to David Welford 


Pratt, a broker, but the marriage lasted 


only a month or so, although it was three 
years before they were divorced. 

Edna May can be as grimly humorous 
in real life as she is in movies and radio. 
Once George Cukor, the director, jokingly 
told a film critic that Edna’s performance 
in a certain picture was terrible. The 
critic took the information seriously, and 
quoted Cukor in print. A few weeks later 
Edna invited Cukor, the possessor of a fa- 
mous appetite, to a dinner that consisted 
of a chopped raw beet appetizer, shredded 
raw carrots as a main course and whole- 
grain rice in milk for dessert. Cukor 
has never joked at Edna’s expense since. 
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IN ODD FACTS... 


DEALER 


John Nesbitt, who shares honors with 
Meredith Willson as star of the Tuesday- 
night show on NBC which replaces Fibber 
McGee and Molly for the summer, has been 
what he calls a “peddler of cultural knick- 
nacks” for more than ten years. 

He won his first radio attention in 1930, 
when he began announcing in Spokane, 
Washington. After a few months of this, 
he organized a program called “Headlines 
of the Past,” which he put on the air from 
San Francisco with himself as the an- 
nouncer. It was the forerunner of his 
“Passing Parade,” which offered curious 
morsels of information lightly garnished 
with anecdotes and jokes. The “Parade” 
eventually won John a contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer making motion- 
picture shorts under the same title. 

It’s a year and a half since John was 
last on the air. In his current series he 
puts to work again his special faculty of 
making history, literature, scientific dis- 
coveries, and art into the subjects of 
gossipy chats. 

John came naturally by his fund of 
interesting facts. His father, Dr. Norman 
Hill Nesbitt, was an itinerant Scottish 
scholar, teacher, and philosopher. Dr. 
Nesbitt carried with him on his travels 
four sons, five thousand books, and a large 
collection of phonograph records. John 
was born in British Columbia, spent much 
of his boyhood in France, and most of his 
youth in Alameda, California. He went 
to several prep schools, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, and finally the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

He’s the grandson of Edwin Booth, the 
famous Shakespearean actor of earlier 
days, so he had a natural inclination to- 
ward the stage. But it was by accident 
that he made his stage debut when he was 
five. He had become separated from his 
father in the lobby of the St. James 
Theater in Boston, and someone mistook 
him for one of the children due for re- 
hearsals of ‘The Blue Bird.” He was 
whisked into an ante-room and put 
through his acting paces, and while his 
frantic father combed Boston Common for 
a lost son, young John had the time of 
his life. His acting career didn’t progress, 
after this, until he was an undergraduate 
at St. Mary’s. There he organized a little 
theater; and after he left college he 
played in Shakespearean and stock com- 
panies for a while. 

In Spokane he decided to give up 
Shakespeare in favor of commercial an- 
nouncements on the radio. It was, on the 
whole, a wise decision. 

John’s wide knowledge and perfect 
enunciation give listeners the idea that 
he’s a gray-haired man, smoking a pipe 
and wearing a tweed coat which smells 
of rich old tobacco. Actually, he’s blond, 
curly-haired, handsome, and thirty-two 
years old. 
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YOUNGEST OLD VETERAN ... 


Shortly after he celebrated his most 
recent birthday—his twelfth—Ronny Liss 
had a second celebration, in honor of his 
tenth consecutive year of working in 
radio. His career started when he was 
two years and three months old, when he 
won a Madge Tucker audition at NBC in 
competition with children three and four 
times his age. He spoke single sentences 
into the microphone at that time, but when 
he was three he began reading speeches 
direct from the script. That seems a 
little early, but after all, Ronny began 
reading his ABC’s at eighteen months. 

He also began playing the violin about 
the time he entered radio, performing on 
a special tiny fiddle. In fact, he was pre- 
cocious about everything except learning 
to drink from a glass. In the early days 
of his radio career, his mother always 
brought his milk, in a bottle, along with 
him into the studio. He still carries a 
bottle on occasion, but now it is a huge 
champagne bottle (empty) which was 
presented to him last New Year’s Day by 
Richard Kollmar, with whom he acts on 
the Bright Horizon serial. He collects 
autographs of stars he works with on the 
label of the bottle. 

Ronny is now entering his second year 
of high school. He has also learned the 
Spanish language, taking less than one year 
to the job, and now performs on several 
programs which are short-waved to South 
America, rattling the Spanish lines off 
like a native. 

Into his twelve years Ronny has packed 
more exciting experiences than most 
adults ever have. When he was three he 
directed an orchestra in New Brunswick, 
N. J. He’s been signed up to appear with 
the Quiz Kids next time they come to 
New York. Once in the middle of an 
emotional scene on Hilltop House, when 
in the character of Tiny Tim: he was 
weeping copious tears, one of his baby 
teeth came out into his mouth. Ronny 
tucked it into his cheek and went on 
crying. 

Yet, with all his precociousness, Ronny 
likes the same things most youngsters his 
age like. He always tries to take the 
same cab from his apartment house to the 
studios—the reason being that the cab 
driver has a bulldog pup which he brings 
along for Ronny to play with on the trip. 
His father and mother give him a weekly 
allowance of forty cents for spending 
money, and he does better than most of 
us by investing fifty percent of this income 
in War Stamps. That’s not his only war 
effort either. He has a regular Civilian 
Defense job, being a duly appointed 
messenger in his eighteen-story apartment 
building. 

Ronny’s mother used to be an actress 
and although his father never set foot on 
a stage he understands and approves of 
his son’s career. 
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Deep River Boys 


Dick Leibert 


Adelaide Hawley 
News 
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Press News 
Breakfast Club 
Happy Jack 


: Caucasian Melodies 
: Brownstone Front 


S: Garden Gate 
>; Hank Lawson 


Youth on Parade 
Andrini Continentales 
U. S. Navy Band 


Clarence Fuhrman Orch. 


Betty Moore 


God’s Country 
The Creightons Are Coming 


Let’s Pretend 
Little Blue Playhouse 
America the Free 


Theater of Today 
Music by Black 
News 


Consumer Time 


Stars Over Hollywood 
Farm Bureau 
Ilka Chase 


Country Journal 


: Vincent Lopez 
>: Whatcha Know Joe 


: Adventures in Science 
: Al and Lee Reiser 
: All Out for Victory 


: Symphonettes 


: Of Men and Books 
: Paul Lavalle Orch. 
: U. S. Marine Band 


5: Brush Creek Follies 


: Canadian Air Force Band 
: Nature Sketches 


: Charles Dant Orch. 


: F. O. B. Detroit 
: Campus Capers 


: Hello From Hawaii 
: Club Matinee ; 
: Pan-American Holiday 


: Matinee at Meadowbrook 
: Ricardo Time 
: News, Alex Dreier 


: Frazier Hunt 
: Dance Music 
: Golden Melodies 


: Calling Pan-America 


: Jesters 
: Religion in the News 


: The World Today 
: Edward Tomlinson 
: Three Suns Trio 


: People’s Platform 
: Message of Israel 
: Noah Webster Says 


Tillie the Toiler 

Swap Night 

Musicana 

Keeping Up With Rosemary 
The Green Hornet 

Eric Sevareid 

YOUR HIT PARADE 
Summer Symphony 
National Barn Dance 

Grant Park Concert 


Saturday Night Serenade 
James MacDonald 


Raymond Gram Swing 
Bob Ripley 
Bill Sterm Sports Review 


Voices in the Night 
Labor for Victory 


Ted Steele Variety 


Diane Courtney, this month's 
cover girl, became a Blue net- 
work star because she staged 
a rebellion against authority. 


SHE LOST MER FRENCH ACCENT 


HE beautiful young Colonel of the 

Vermont State Guard on the cover 

of this month’s Rapio Mirror is 
Diane Courtney, the Blue network’s 
singing find of the year. You can 
hear her on three network programs 
every week—on Prescott Presents 
each Tuesday and Wednesday after- 
noon at 3:00, and with the Jesters 
Sundays at 6:45 p.m., both times EWT. 

Black-haired Diane was born in 
America of French parents, and that 
simple fact accounts for many of the 
things that have happened to her. Her 
mother was Arline Trottier, mezzo- 
soprano star of the Paris Opera 
Comique, and her father was a noted 
concert singer. Mme. Trottier used to 
travel from America to Paris every 
year for the opera season, and Diane 
was born in Fall River, Mass., between 
seasons. From the moment she opened 
her mouth for her first howl, Diane 
was scheduled by her parents for a 
musical career with the emphasis all 
on the classics. 

While Mme. Trottier pursued her 
operatic career Diane was sent to 
school at the Dominican Academy, 
where music, the arts, and the history 
of France were her constant diet. 
Graduating from the Academy when 
she was twelve, she landed plump in 
the middle of a world where people 
spoke English, of which she under- 
stood not one word, and where the 
music of Jerome Kern was greatly 
preferred to that of Richard Wagner. 


Well, Diane’s education continued. 
She went to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and although they 
began to teach her English as well as 
French there, she still had to study 
classical music. It was a complete 
scandal, one day, when the Conser- 
vatory authorities discovered that 
Diane and two other girl pupils had 
organized a swing vocal trio and were 
broadcasting over a local Boston sta- 
tion. But Diane tried to be a dutiful 
daughter, and persisted far enough in 
her studies so that eventually she 
played the piano with the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra in a performance 
of a Beethoven Concerto. That ended 
her classical career, however. The 
following spring, when she should 
have been receiving her degree at the 
Conservatory’s commencement exer- 
cises, she and the rest of the vocal 
trio were performing on the stage of a 
Boston movie theater. 


The trio was dissolved by Cupid || 


in 1939—one of the partners got mar- 


ried—and Diane came to New York | 


and an audition for Fred Waring. For 
a year she was with Waring, “Honey” 
in the trio called “Two Bees and a 
Honey.” Then she struck out to be a 
soloist and landed at the Blue net- 
work. 

That military uniform Diane wears 
on the cover is strictly authentic. She 
is a full-fledged, if honorary, Colonel 
of the Vermont State Guard, with a 
commission to prove it. 
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ENGAGED 


A Virginian’s exquisite bride-to-be, 
Marilyn Bauer of Washington, D. C. 
Her engagement to Courtland Davis, Jr., 
of the prominent Alexandria family 


was announced in June 


WEEK END REUNION at the University 
of Virginia. Courtland, Marilyn and Navy 
friends on the promenade of the Jefferson 
Library. He is a second-year medical 
student, 44, and hopes to go directly 
into the U. S. Medical Corps. 


THE CLASSIC GRACE of the library’s Rotunda Balcony is a perfect setting for 
Marilyn’s loveliness—her fair hair, blue eyes, porcelain-smooth skin. Every 
Virginian loves this beautiful building on the University of Virginia “‘grounds,”* 
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HER ENGAGEMENT 
diamond is a sparkling, 
blue-white solitaire. 
The handsome stone is 
set with fine simplicity 
in a plain gold band. 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Very much ofa live-wire Ameri- 
can girl, Marilyn is up to her ears 
in war work on call for Canteen 
Duty, and busy with the Motor 
Corps. She’s hardly time even 
to dream about her wedding in 
September. 


‘*“W hen there’s such a lot to do, 
your face can’t help looking tired 
sometimes,” she told us. “I surely 
am thankful we are not asked to 
give up Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Nothing seems to give my skin 
such a clean, soft feeling.” 


She pats Pond’s Cold Cream 


IT’S NO ACCIDENT SO MANY LOVELY ENGAGED 


carefully, with gentle little pats, 
over her face and throat. This 
helps soften and release dirt and 
make-up. She tissues off well. She 
“rinses” with more Pond’s. Tis- 
sues off again. 


Use Pond’s every night—and for 
daytime clean-ups. You'll see why 
war-busy society leaders like Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor are Pond’s users, 
too. And why more women and 
girls all over America use Pond’s 
than any other face cream. Buy a 
jar at your favorite beauty counter. 
Five popular-priced sizes—the most 
economical the lovely big jars. 
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blonde glamour girl. 

She eyed me coolly a moment and 
then blew a blast on the auto horn. I 
started away and just at that moment 
the door of the main building opened 
and Eddie hurried out. Only this 
wasn’t the Eddie I knew, the Eddie of 
overalls and wrenches and hamburg- 
ers and coffee. He was wearing a 
tweed suit and that sandy hair of his 
was combed for once and it seemed 
to me almost as if he’d stepped into 
another world—a world Id never 
known and never would know. 

He didn’t even see me. His eyes 
were all for the girl in the car, who 
held out a slim white hand. Eddie 
bent over and brushed his lips against 
it with that mocking air. 

I heard him say, “Hello, darling. 
Hope I didn’t keep you waiting. I 
got held up by—” 

Then, as he got into the car, he saw 
me and stopped talking. I knew I 
should go away but I felt almost as if 
I were rooted there and couldn’t 
move. Eddie’s eyes were grave and 
strangely searching and they made 
me feel self-con- 


scious. Almost 
without  think- 
ing, I put my 
hand to my 
cheek. I could 
feel the smudges 
there. And I 


realized how I 
must have 
seemed to him, 
how I must 
have looked be- 
side that golden- 
haired, fragile 
girl. 


E waved 

toward me 
and the girl 
slipped the car 
into gear and 
they started. 
Even then, 
something held me there. I watched 
the car swing through the gates and 
suddenly I was terribly alone and I 
felt as if the edges of my heart were 
burning and I couldn’t put out the 
fire. That was his girl, my mind was 
saying, and she was feminine and 
lovely, the way he’d told me a woman 
ought to be. 

Oh, I hadn’t any right to feel the 
way I did. I knew perfectly well I 
had no claim on him, no reason to be 
broken-hearted because he had a date 
with his girl. How could it matter to 
me? Only it did matter, terribly, 
and a voice inside me was saying that 
I knew the reason perfectly well— 
knew I had fallen in love. 

That word love—the realization of 
what it meant—terrified me. Yet there 
was no purpose in denying it, not to 
myself anyway. Only Td always 
thought love would be something to 
be happy about, something to make 
you laugh. 

“Worrying about him, aren’t you?” 

It was Mr. Rollo, the watchman. 
He was standing there beside me, a 
tired smile on his lips. “Gave you 
a shock, seeing him ride off with her, 
didn’t it?” 

“Afraid so,’ I mumbled. ‘Keep it 
—keep it a secret between us, won’t 

ou?” 

“Got a thousand secrets,” he said. 
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Stars in Our Heaven 


Continued from page 32 


“All the same, you young ones are 
foolish. Look at you—been here a 
week and what do you do? Head 
over heels in love with the boss’s son, 
that’s what.” 

“Boss’s son?” It sounded incredible. 
“You mean—Eddie?”’ 

Mr. Rollo snorted. “Don’t stand 
there and tell me you didn’t know he 
was Eddie Langdon.” 

Eddie Langdon. Id read about 
him sometimes in the society pages 
—he was the man they said every 
girl in town was after, only he was 
too busy to pay attention. And his 
father was Thomas Langdon, presi- 
dent of Langdon Transport and one 
of the city’s most important business 
leaders. It was really funny, because 
I’d almost thought Eddie might— 

“T didn’t know,” I said slowly. 

“Sure, he’s been around the truck- 
ing plant here since he was a kid. His 
father’s grooming him to take over. 
Pretty big business now, over seven- 
ty-five trucks. The day’ll come when 
the young fellow—” 


“That—that girl. The one in the 
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SKIPPY HOMEIER—eleven year old actor who makes a specialty of 
portraying great men as children. On the air he's been cast as the 
young Franklin D. Roosevelt, Robert Fulton, Walter Damrosch, John 
Adams, and many other famous personages. That doesn't mean he 
confines himself to that type of part, because he also plays just 
ordinary American boys on such programs as Aunt Jenny's Stories, 
Manhattan at Midnight, Just Plain Bill, and Fred Allen's and Eddie 
Cantor's shows. Skippy is a natural actor, and never had a lesson 
He's a real boy and loves to 
skate and ride his bicycle. His one and only real problem at the 
moment is—when will he be allowed to have his first long trousers? 


in dramatic technique in his life. 
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car. She—is she—” 

“Rngaged to him?” he chuckled. “I 
don’t know, rightly. Been no an- 
nouncement. She comes a lot to take 
him home. Guess it won’t be long 
before they make it official.” 

“T do hope he’ll be—happy.” 

That sounded foolish but I couldn’t 
think of anything else to say. All 
the way home, I tried to put him out 
of my thoughts, tried not to remem- 
ber how he’d looked at me that eve- 
ning, as he sat there in the car with 
that girl beside him. I kept telling 
myself not to be foolish but all the 
while I knew I was in love. Such an 
old story it seemed—a girl like me 
falling for someone from another 
world. It couldn’t work out, could 
never work out. 

But that night I tossed and turned 
and thought about him, and at last 
I thought, “All right, I love him and 
it’s crazy but it can’t be helped. The 
only thing to do is to get away from 
him as quickly as possible and_for- 
get him.” I’d get another job, I de- 
cided, in some other plant and put 
him out of my mind and heart. 

The week would be up on Friday. 
I’d have to stay until then, but that 
would be the end of it. It was curi- 
ous—how happy I’d been working 
there, and now how I was looking 
forward to getting away. 


The next morning I was glad he 
didn’t come near the part of the yard 
where I was working. I stuck to the 
job I had to do and tried to lose my- 
self in the work, only I couldn’t be- 
cause it didn’t seem to matter to me 
if I did the job right. Oh, I knew it 
did matter and it had to be done but 
I had to drive myself and all the 
time I felt as if there were a stone 
in my heart. 


T HAT night I had to work late and 
by the time I’d finished everyone 
else had gone and I was alone in the 
yard. I heard footsteps behind me. It 
was Mr. Rollo. “Want you inside, Miss. 
Better hurry.” 

I took a last look at the truck I’d 
been working on and then followed 
Mr Rollo into the main building. 
“Who wants me, Mr. Rollo?” 

“Army man. And the boss.” 

He took me to the office. The 
president’s office it was, though you 
mightn’t have guessed it. It was small 
and crowded and overflowing with 
files and books and papers. The man 
sitting at the 
rolltop desk was 
tall and white- 
haired. I knew 
he was Mr. 


father. Standing 


tall, broad- 


catalogues, 
Eddie. 
“Dad, 
Miss Holt. 
marvel. She—” 


was 


you’ve been 


this 


miles?” 


“They might—if you were lucky.” || 
“We'll have to take the chance. || 
Eddie, it looks like your baby. The|! 
other trucks are out and so are the)|| 
You go out with Miss Holt |; 


drivers. 
and give the truck a once over. If 


it looks like you’ve a chance—get || 


started.” 
The Army man—I learned later 
he was from ordnance—was startled. 


“But there can’t be any chance, Mr. || 
Langdon. The supplies must be there), 


tonight. The men are leaving—” 


Mr. Langdon was the picture of 


patience. “Don’t worry. We'll get 
the supplies through if we have to 
carry them on our backs.” 

I hurried out then. 
Eddie had upset me. 


pounding. He looked at me and I 
saw he was smiling. 


walking toward the truck. 


Langdon, Eddie’s || 
near him was a | 


shouldered man |; 
in Army uni- | 
form. And across |} 
the room sitting || 
on a stack of old |; 


He said, 
this is) 
Girl 


“I understand | 


working on a), 
truck out there || 
afternoon,” |/ 
Mr. Langdon interrupted. “Isitready?” || 

“T_T guess so,” I stammered. “The |! 
ignition wires aren’t too strong but |) 
we tried to get new wire today and || 
couldn’t, so we had to do the best—” || 

“Yes, we know about that. Do you || 
think they’ll hold for a hundred || 


Just seeing | 
I’d reached the|| 
yard when he caught up with me|} 
and I could almost hear my heart,| 


We started) 
I wanted || 
to say something casual and unim-|| 


portant but it was hard to speak, |] 


Continued on page 50 
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Let Dura-Gloss have the job! While your 
hands are busy with war-work and extra 
tasks of all kinds, let Dura-Gloss keep your 
nails bright and shining. It'll stay right 
on the job—no polish wears longer (there’s 
a special ingredient* in Dura-Gloss to make 
it stay on). So keep your nails pretty 
—protect them. You'll find lovely colors of 
Dura-Gloss nail polish at 10¢ counters, each” 
at the pleasant price of 10¢. Get ’em today! 


-*The special ingredient is Chrystallyne, 
a pure and perfect resin. 
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So little means so much 
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Before you choose 
your tampon— 


Of course, you’ve been hearing about 
internal protection. And, being mod- 
ern, you’ve made up your mind that 
you, too, will enjoy this new freedom 
and comfort. But, when you choose 
your tampon, make certain you 
choose the most modern, improved 
tampon! Do this... 


...consider Protection! 


For real protection, absorption must 
be quick, sure! Meds, with their ex- 
clusive “‘safety center’ feature, ab- 
sorb faster! Meds, made of finest, 
pure cotton, hold more than 300% of 
their weight in moisture! 


...make sure of Comfort! 


Comfort means correct fit! Meds 
were scientifically designed by a 
woman’s doctor! No bulges, pins, 
odor, chafing! And—each Meds 
comes in an individual applicator — 
quick and easy to use. 


...check on Value! 


Medscost less than any other tampons 
in individual applicators! For protec- 
tion, comfort, value—choose MEDS! 


BOX OF 1O—25¢ + BOX OF 50—98¢ 


The Medes aan 
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Continued from page 48 


words didn’t come. At last I said, 
“T didn’t know—didn’t know who you 
were, Eddie. Not till last night. You 
—you must have—” 

“Must have what?” 

“Enjoyed it. Sort of like playing 
a game, I guess.” 

He didn’t answer. We reached the 
truck and I held the flashlight while 
he looked over the motor. “Be a 
miracle,” he said finally, “if this truck 
ean get through. And I won’t have 
anyone to—” 


WILD, insane notion came to me 

then. Why didn’t I go with him? I 
could help him, if the truck broke 
down. And I’d be with him, part of 
his work, part of his life that his 
golden girl couldn’t know. I knew 
it was wrong, knew Id been telling 
myself to get away from him. But 
it was something stronger than my- 
self now that wanted to be with him, 
to take a moment of happiness that 
seemed to present itself. 

“Kiddie,” I said, “let me go along. 
Then, if anything happens—” 

He looked at me and his lips broke 
in a grin. “So you can gum up things 
worse. Well, I don’t know. Maybe, 
even at that—” 

“When do we start, Eddie?” 

He said, “All right—I’ll take a 
chance. We’ve got to load up first. 
There’ll be men in the warehouse to 
help us when we pick up the ma- 
terials.” 

“Any time you Say.” 

When we reached the warehouse, 
Eddie wouldn’t let me do any of the 
loading. I wanted to show him how 
even if I wasn’t beautiful I could 
at least do hard work. But Eddie 
wouldn’t have it. When I started 
helping one of the men with a large 
crate he came over and told me to 
stop 

“Get in the cab of that truck and 
stay there,” he said. 

Eddie got in when the truck was 
all loaded and we started off. For a 
while neither of us spoke. The truck 
roared on through the night and I 
closed my eyes and told myself to 
take this moment while it was here. 

He broke the silence at last with, 
“Forty winks, Mary?” 

“No. Just—sort of thinking. What 
—what’s her name?” 

“You mean—the girl last night? 
Gladys Emerson. I’ve known her 
since I was a kid.” 

“She’s pretty, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she’s—you’re a funny person, 
Mary. You—” 

Whatever he was going to say was 
left unsaid, because at that moment 
the motor began to splutter and then 
it let out a hissing sound and stopped 
dead. Eddie pulled back the brake 
and muttered one word, “Trouble.” 

The night was very dark. I got 
out the flashlight and we lifted up 
the hood and Eddie began examining 
the ignition wires. I was looking too 
and I saw one of the wires was loose. 
I reached in to see if that was the 
trouble. But it was hard to see and 
I accidentally pushed that wire 
against another. There was a flash 
of light and a sizzling sound—and 
then silence. 


NEXT MONTH— 


I could hear Eddie’s quick intake 
of breath. “Mary, you’ve—it’s a short 
circuit.” 
keep down the anger in his voice. 
“T asked you to be careful. 
you—blame it, I told you women had 
no business in this sort of job! I 
told you—” 

But I wasn’t really listening then. 
I couldn’t listen. 
work—that was what I’d wanted, the 
reason I’d taken this ride. 


it up worse than ever. 

“Kiddie,” I said, “I’m sorry. I—I 
tried so hard to do everything right I 
did everything wrong instead. Stupid, 
wasn’t it? I mean because it wouldn’t 
matter anyway, because the kind of 
girl—like Gladys—” 

But then I was crying and I walked 
away from the truck so he wouldn’t 


see, because my heart was telling me , 


not to let him know what I really 
thought and really meant. 

He was walking toward me. 1 
looked up and saw him _ beside me 
and he said, “Mary, you ’re crying.’ 

I tried to wipe away tears. I said, 
“You were right, Eddie. It isn’t a 
job for a girl. Last night, when I 
saw the way you looked at me and— 
at Gladys—I knew. That was the 
way a girl should be, the way you 
said—lovely and fragile—” 

But Eddie said, “Mary—you’re 
wrong again.” 

A kind of shiver went through me. 
“You see, Mary—” his voice almost a 
whisper in the darkness—“last night, 
when I saw you there, dirty face and 
all, I knew I’d been wrong. You’re 
trying to do something, trying to 
carry your share. That’s better than 
being just—pretty to look at. Gladys 
is a sweet girl and I like her but 
you’re—you’re wonderful.” 

I couldn’t speak, couldn’t say a 
word. And Eddie added hurriedly, 
“Now don’t get me wrong, Mary. 
You’ve a lot to learn. You get things 
bawled up. But you will learn, may- 
be—with my help and advice and—” 


WE set to work to get the short 
fixed. Just before we closed down 
the hood, Eddie said he wished he had 
a bit of wire to hold the ignition wires 
apart. I had a brilliant idea and 
pulled out a hairpin. Eddie took one 
look at it and groaned. “What do 
you want—another short? I meant 
insulated wire. Maybe you like this 
spot, want to stay here awhile. All 
we need is another short—” 

I said, “Eddie, I think it’s a won- 
derful spot.” 

He didn’t answer. But when we got 
into the truck, Eddie said, “Little 
idiot.””’ And then he leaned over and 
kissed me on the lips. 


His arm drew me to him and I i 


buried my head against his shoulder. 
I didn’t say anything because I was 
afraid if I did I’d start to cry. After 
a few moments, Eddie said, “We’ve 
got a job to do Mary, and we’d better 
get started.” 

I turned and looked out at the night. 
It had seemed so dark before but 
when I looked up at the sky I saw 
something I hadn’t noticed before— 
there were stars all over heaven. 
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I knew he was trying to > 


I told | 


To be part of his , 


And now .- 
—what was it he’d said?—I’d gummed | 
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OVERHEARD 


From radio’s treasure-chest, a constant listener selects these words of wisdom and entertainment 


TAKE YOUR HERO WITH 
A GRAIN OF SALT 


In Heroes I Have Known, I have 
tried to show how to admire people 
without going nuts about them and 
wanting to gang up under them and 
blackjack everybody who doesn’t 
belong to the gang. Totalitarianism 
is a dignified name for the rule of a 
gang, led by a gangster. And that 
again is a human name for a purely 
animal or beast-like performance. All 
gregarious animals have this_ ten- 
dency to gang up under a leader in 
time of trouble and get nasty. By 
getting nasty, I mean abandon. all 
standards of independence or ration- 
ality and go in for blind hatred and 
obedience. The very heart of totali- 
tarianism is a fanatical adulation of 
the Leader—what Hitler calls Fuehrer- 
prinzip. I call it diabolical hero- 
worship.—Max Eastman on Adelaide 


Hawley’s The Woman’s Page of the 
Air, CBS, each weekday morning. 


DEAR PRIVATE BUTCH: 


(THERE is no sadder sight than that 

of the soldier who never gets a 
letter; who, day after day, has a hope- 
ful look in his face as the mail is dis- 
tributed, but who, day after day, goes 
away empty-handed, I was told by a 
hostess of one of our big Army camps. 

She says the boys can stand com- 
pletely altered lives, can adjust them- 
selves to discipline and drill; can 
take it all with a laugh and a joke, if 
only they feel that the folks back 
home still care about them and what 
they are doing. She says if relatives 
and friends fully realized this, they’d 
write long and often—Meet Your 
Neighbor with Alma Kitchell, Blue 
Network, Wednesdays. 


MAKE-UP AND LIVE 


A woman of seventy sat in this 
studio audience the other morning, 
waiting to discuss her cosmetic prob- 
lem with me after the broadcast was 
over, 

She confessed to me that for forty 
years she had wanted to use a little 
lipstick and powder. When I asked 
her why she hadn’t, she said her hus- 
band had always objected violently 
to any use of make-up. 

“And now?” I asked. 

“Well,” she replied with some de- 
fiance, “he’s recently passed away. 


So, now I’m going to find out which 
shade of lipstick and powder I should 
use and how to apply them.’—Rich- 
ard Willis, on Here’s Looking At You, 
heard over Station WOR, every Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday morn- 
ings. 
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LOU HOLTZ, WILLIE HOWARD and PHIL BAKER 
—stars of Clifford C. Fisher's "Priorities of 1942”. 


This gang knows a hit when it has one. 
That’s why Pepsi-Cola’s getting the big 
rush. It tastes better . . 

. gives ’em more for their nickel. 
That’s what you want. 


. lasts longer 


That’s what 


Pepsi-Cola gives you. 


3& Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Company, Long Island City, N. Y. Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to coast. * 


A TIP ON TIPP ENCE 


W HEN I’m working, I have to do 
a great deal of traveling around 
the country. So checking in and out 
of hotels, eating in _ restaurants, 
checking your hat, and checking your 
car in garages, calls for a lot of tip- 
ping of the people who serve you. 
Well, something happened to me re- 
cently that gave me the idea for a 
victory hobby. And if everybody 
would take up my hobby, the victory 
effort of this country would be helped 
by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Here’s what happened. Some time 
ago, I pulled up in front of a restau- 
rant in a small town down in Ala- 
bama. My car was badly in need of a 
washing. Just then, a young fellow 
came running up with a pail of water 
and said, “Wash your car, Mister?” I 
answered, “Okay, son. And if you do 
a good job, I'll give you a good tip.” 


When I finished lunch, I came out 
and there were three kids just finish- 
ing washing my car. So instead of 
tipping one boy, I had to tip all three 
of them. I was sort of disgruntled 
about it. 


The minute I tipped them, they 
dashed into a tavern next door. I 
went into a drug store to make a 
phone call. When I came out, the 
three boys were standing on the curb 


Those dimes and quarters that 
you hand out —why not turn 


them into War Savings Stamps? 
Let Mr. Nesbitt on CBS’ Hobby 
Lobby program tell you how 


again. I said, “Don’t tell me you’ve 
spent that money already?” And 
one of them replied, “Yeah. Now 
we're broke again.” I drove off, but 
the more I thought about it, the more 
I wished that I could have given 
them a more lasting reward. Then 
the idea hit me. 


I decided that from then on, all my 
tips would be made with American 
War Savings Stamps. By tipping with 
War Savings Stamps in denominations 
of ten cents and twenty-five cents, I 
could give a tip of any sizable amount. 
And I felt that giving War Savings 
Stamps for a tip, might be the in- 
spiration for that person saving the 
Stamps to turn them into War Bonds. 
And that would not only add to their 


Vea 


own security, but they would be doing} 
their part for the security of our’| 
country. The more I thought about|| 
it, the bigger the idea seemed. I felt|} 
it was an idea everybody could take} 
up. And I started figuring a way to|| 
spread the idea across the nation. | 


I had a lot of cards printed—saying, |} 
“T’m an American—are you? Help | 
me help our country. The War Sav-' 
ings Stamp or Stamps attached to this 
card are for you. A reward for ser- 
vices rendered. You can cash them)| 
or save them. If you must cash them, | 
don’t cash them until you have to. If 
you save them, you may be helping to}} 
save your country. Buy more stamps!| 
—just like this one—and buy War 
Savings Bonds when you’ve saved)! 
enough of them. In that way, you'll! 
get interest on your money—and’ 
you'll find this the most interesting | 
tip you ever received. Save— for’) 
Victory.” I printed the card in the} 
form of a red, white and blue Ameri-') 
can flag, with my name and address,)} 
where I attached the War Savings|! 
Stamps. { 


(First heard in an interview with J. R. Nes-, 
bitt, salesman, on Dave Elman's Hobby Lobby 
program, now broadcast on Tuesday nights! 
at 8:30 EWT, over CBS, sponsored by Palm-’ 
olive Shaving Creams.) a 


| know they referred to us as the ideally 
happy couple. And we were. 

I used to wake up in the morning 
| ready to sing. Id get up and start 
breakfast, and between the clean 
| pretty little kitchen with the yellow 
| curtains, and the exciting game of 
| getting Eric out of bed, it was the 
| happiest time of the day. We played 
the game every morning. 

He’d lie in bed and shout at me: 

“Tm up. I’m shaved. I’m half 
dressed. I’m coming downstairs.” 

Then he’d thump a shoe against the 
floor and I’d go up and find him still 
in bed. ‘Need a reward or a severe 
punishment,” he’d grunt. 

I'd kiss him, his face still warm from 
sleep, his eyes closed. 

And every night he came to me like 
that—eager and alive, his arms empty, 

waiting to hold me. 
| It was perfect. For six months. 

Then it began to cool. I can’t ex- 
plain it. I don’t know how or why. 
But it did. At first it was very slight. 
Eric no longer clowned for me, and 
he took to walking alone in the eve- 
nings. Not every night, but once or 
twice a week. At first I didn’t like 
it, then, strangely, it didn’t bother 
me. I just didn’t care. 

Then he began to stay in town 
more frequently. Then he didn’t kiss 
me when he left for the office. I 
didn’t care, and neither, apparently, 
did he. 


Tis was it, I thought. This is 
what I knew would happen. I 
had set my feet on the treadmill. 

An old friend of mine ran the sta- 
tionery shop in the village. Her name 
had been Elsie King and we had gone 
through grade school together. Poor 
Elsie had run away when she was very 
young and married a ne’er-do-well 
named Jim Townsend, who had be- 
come the town drunkard. Elsie had 
borrowed the money to start her lit- 
tle store, and she had succeeded in 
making something of it, despite Jim’s 
constant pleas for money. 

Almost every time I went to the 
village I stopped in for a chat with 
Elsie. She began to notice the dif- 
ference in me. “You’re eyes aren’t 
as bright and quick as they used to 
be,” she said. “Is the bloom wear- 
ing off? Has romance vanished?” 

For a while I pretended nothing had 
changed, but finally I broke down 
and confessed to Elsie that something 


had gone wrong. 

She nodded. “Men! They’re fine 
for a while. Then they begin to get 
the idea that you’re there for the pur- 
pose of catering to them. Then they’re 
only good for sitting around and pam- 
pering themselves.” She paused. 

“But Erie wouldn’t—” I broke in. 

“Oh no, I don’t say he’d stop work 
like my Jim, but he can develop the 
same attitude without going to that 
extreme.” 

“Why don’t you divorce Jim?” I 
said impulsively. “Everyone knows 
you've got reason enough.” 

Elsie looked at me strangely. “I 
don’t know, Maggie. I really don’t 
know. I’ve thought of it time and 
again, but I never got to the point 
of doing anything about it.” 

On the way home I made up my 
mind. I wouldn’t allow pity or soft- 
ness to keep me and Eric together 
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Half a Marriage 


| Continued from page 15 


after we no longer belonged together. 
If our marriage was dying slowly, it 
would be better to kill it at once, 
cleanly and sharply. 

One night he came home with that 
hard look around his eyes that meant 
the day had been difficult. 

“Dinner ready?” he said quickly. 

“Not yet.” 

“Maybe we should get a cook.” 

“What for? I like to do the cook- 
ing myself.” 

“Well—maybe the work is too hard 
for you.” 

“This little house?” I said. “I 
wouldn’t know what to do if it weren’t 
for the house work.” 

“What did you do before we were 
married?” 

“That’s different.” 

We were sparring. There was no 
warmth in our talk—no intimacy. 
Each of us was looking for an open- 
ing to sting the other, like two old 
women or like boxers in a ring. The 
question of a cook was only an excuse 
—anything would have done as the 
basis for a quarrel. 

“Why is it different?” he demanded. 
“You never had to do housework at 
home.” 

His nagging insistence made me 
angry. I could feel the blood pound- 
ing in my temples. “Do we have to 
talk about it before dinner?” 

“Yes, we do.” His voice was very 
hard. “I should think you’d like to 
have someone to help you.” 

“Well, I don’t,’ I said. JI preferred 
to think there was an implied criti- 
cism in Eric’s suggestion. I wouldn’t 
let myself think that he had become 
aware of something missing between 
us, and was trying to find the cause 
and remedy it. 

I turned quickly back into the 
kitchen, but the sudden movement of 
my body sent the room spinning about 
me. There was no strength in my 
knees. I put out a hand to the wall 
to steady myself, but I could feel my- 
self falling— 

The next thing I knew I was in bed 
with my feet propped up on a pillow, 
and Eric was holding a bottle of 
smelling salts under my nose. “The 
doctor’s- coming,’ he said excitedly. 
“Just lie still and rest.” 

But I did not have to wait for the 
doctor’s diagnosis. I knew, already, 
why I had fainted. I was going to 
have a child. 

When he heard the news Eric grew 
white, then red, and finally he swore 
under his breath. “And we were al- 
most quarreling!” he said. 

“Almost?” I said. “We were!” 

He swung around. “All right—we 
were quarreling. But let’s not do it 
again, darling.” 

All the sharpness had gone out of 
me. Id been upset by the miraculous 
change taking place within my body, 
I thought. It had been a form of 
hysteria. I smiled. “We won't.” 


[1X the next weeks I was content to 
rest and be waited upon. I let Eric 
engage the maid he had suggested be- 
fore, and I let him do his share of 
waiting on me too—never thinking, 
in my sublime content, that I was 
being selfish. Once I wanted a spe- 
cial color of wool to finish a sweater 
I was knitting, and he went to eight 
stores before he found the right kind. 
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Another time I got to thinking of a 
vase someone had given us for a wed- 
ding present. It was stuck away up 
in the attic storage room, and Eric 
had to look for two hours before he 
found it. “How on earth did we get 
so much junk?” he demanded. “We’ve 
only been married eight months. I 
hate to think what the attic will be 
like after ten years.” 

I liked the attention. But more 
than that I liked the thought of having 
a baby. What fun it would be to have 
a baby to care for! I made many 
plans: 

It would be a boy. I’d name him— 
oh, I didn’t know. Sometimes I liked 
Robert, sometimes I thought Eric, 
sometimes it was Stephan. But he’d 
grow up to have dark, reddish brown 
hair like his father’s, and the same 
clear brown eyes. 

He’d grow up quickly, too quickly, 
I knew. He’d be a young man before 
I'd had my fill of him as a boy, but I 
wouldn’t try to hold him back. Id 
work with him and encourage him; 
try to make him a happy boy and a 
good man. I’d always try to see his 
side of it even when he was wrong, 
and I’d never, never lose my temper 
with him. When 
he began to go 
around with girls 
I’d encourage 
him to bring 
them home for 
scrambled eggs 


at night. 

Just as I had 
brought Eric 
home— 


What was Il 
thinking? In all 
my plans Eric 
had not appeared 
once. Oh, he was 
a dim figure in 
the background, 
but shouldn’t he 
be more than 
that? Shouldn’t 
he have a hand 
in the plans I 
was making? 

I told him 

“That’s all right,’ he said, smiling. 
“That’s natural. You’re all wrapped 
up in the baby. But after he’ S born 
you'll begin to look at me again.” 

‘Tm glad you understand, dear.” 

“Of course I do.” 

I stretched lazily on the couch. Eric 
came over and sat beside me. 

“You’re more beautiful than you 
ever were, baby,” he said. “Your eyes 
are about twice as big as they used 
to be and there’s more behind them 
somehow.” 

“You imagine it.” Still, I liked to be 
told so. 

The days wore on into months. I 
was exceptionally well, the doctor 
said. I tried hard enough. I took 
calcium and everything else he pre- 
scribed, walked miles and miles every 
day. 
Elsie frankly revealed her envy. “I 
wish I could have one,” she said. “But 
I don’t dare let the store go with no 
one but Jim to watch it. He’d drink 
us into bankruptcy.” 

“Maybe it would make a man of 
him,” I said. “Why don’t you try it? 
It would either make him or break 
him, and he’s no good to anyone the 
way he is now. Least of all him- 


self.” Motherhood must be like mar- 
riage. Everyone who is in it wants 
to get everyone else in it. 
“Gosh, if I only dared,” Elsie 
54 


breathed. She shook her head. “It 
would never work.” 


LATE the next winter I knew the 
time was near. The weather had 
been mild for Connecticut and the 
ground was bare of snow. But one 
night a fierce blizzard blew up. Our 
house was an island, cut off from 
everything, it seemed. The wind 
howled on after Eric and I had gone 
to bed. The snow came in hard pellets 
that rattled on the window panes like 
shot. I lay awake until two o’clock. 
Then I knew. I nudged Eric. 

He was wide awake in an instant. 
“Now?” It was all he said. 

“Yes, I think so.” ° 

All the way to the hospital I kept 
thinking about the storm raging out- 
side the car. Eric had gone out first 
and run the engine a while to warm it 
up inside, so I was comfortable 
enough, and certainly safe. But for 
some crazy reason I associated the 
storm with the war that had come so 
close after Pearl Harbor. Until that 
minute I hadn’t thought much about 
it. I had been so engrossed in myself 
that none of the catastrophic world 
events had come through. 
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But now I began to think of other 
women in the war. They had borne 
children while the bombs crashed 
down. They had borne children under 
the bombardment of guns. They had 
borne them in the fields, in snow and 
rain and burning sun. "Because they 
had no place to go. They had borne 
them alone and in crowds, with ene- 
mies and with friends. 

I was afraid, and I didn’t know of 
what. 

Eric sat beside me. He would keep 
me from harm. At the clean hospital 
with the antiseptic smell, the doctor 
would take me in charge. He knew 
just what to do. 

I had seen the bright room they 
would put me in after the delivery. 
They would bring my baby to me 
there. I knew it was warm in there, 
and safe. I was secure. And yet I 
was afraid. 

Two hours later it began. A long 
period of darkness and light alternat- 
ing, of heavy cruelty, and then relief. 

Through the whole time the sound 
of the storm slid in and out like a 
great ghost, now close, now distant. 
And the steep slide into pain was like 
a skier on the mountains, descending 
deeply, sharply, into an abyss of tor- 
ture, then soaring up over the heights 
into the clear air, then back again into 
the depths that were choked with 
hard snow and hard pain. It was a 
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Say Hello To- 


NADINE CONNER—who shares singing honors with Nelson Eddy 
on the latter's program every Wednesday over CBS. This isn't 
the first time Nadine and Nelson have sung together on the air. 
They were teamed back in 1937, before Nadine's beautiful soprano 
voice had brought her stardom with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; and you've heard her frequently on other programs. 
haired and beautiful, Nadine was born at San Juan Capistrano, 
California, in a house that her great-grandfather built in 1850. 
Her parents, both musical, trained her to be a pianist, and she 
first took up singing only for her health, but the sideline became a 
life-work, and a most successful one, you'll agree if you listen. 


dream of pain—light, heavy, sharp, || 
dull pain. Pain that gnawed and bit, | 
dug and twisted, ached and throbbed, |} 

Gradually it receded. They laid jj 
me in bed, the storm died. I was free 
of the dream and the pain. 

Eric was there. “Hasy now, Mag- |} 
gie,” he said. “You’ve had a tough | 
time.” 1 

There were deep rings under his || 
eyes and his voice was anxious. I 


tried to smile at him but my mouth !@} 


was still stiff from the pain. 
“Tell them to bring in the baby,” I 


said. “Is it a boy?” 
“Not now,” he said. “Wait a few 
hours. The doctor doesn’t want you | 


to see her now. It’s a girl.” He laid 
his hand on my forehead. 

Suddenly I knew! Was it the com- 
passion in his hand, was it the sorrow | 
on his face, the deep-bitten look of | 
regret? I don’t know how, but I — 
knew my baby was dead. “She’s | 
dead,” I said quietly. | 

He nodded dumbly—too crushed to » 
deny it further. b 

My baby was dead! I had gone 7 
through the mountains and valleys of | 
pain for her—to bring her into the | 
world, and she had been born still as #f 
death. No crying, | 
no movement, |} 
just death and 


stillness and 
quiet. 
WAS in the 


hospital for 
three weeks. 
When I came 
home I still 
looked like an 
invalid. A heavy | 
apathy held me. 
I couldn’t seem 
to think or feel 
or notice any- 
thing. Eric came 
and went like a 
ghost. I had lived 
so long with the 
thought of the 
baby uppermost 
in my mind that 
now I was unable to accept the impor- 
tance of anything else. What did I 
care what became of me, or Eric, or 
anyone else? There was nothing to 
live for. 

Elsie came around to see me several 
times before I was out and around, 
and even her ready wit failed to draw 
me out of myself. 

Finally, I was on my feet again, 
but the terrible listlessness still held 
me firm. 

“What can I do for you, darling?” 
Eric kept saying. “Would you like to 
go away for a while, or would you 
rather stay here? Is there anything 
I can get you?” 

I must have answered him vaguely. 
There was nothing I wanted—nothing. 
Except to be left alone. 

All the time I saw dimly that Eric 
was thinking very hard about some- 
thing. I didn’t know what. And sev- 
eral times I realized he mentioned the 
war and Pearl Harbor with great feel- 
ing. Still I refused to let it sink in, 
although I was still alive enough to 
know vaguely, in that deep part of 
me that I never brought out in the 
open any more, that something was 
impending. 

Eric came home one night and 
made me sit down beside him. “Mag- 
gie,” he said, “I know you’re not well, 
not yourself, and for that reason I 

Continued on page 56 
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hate to do this, but I want you to re- 
member that I’ve thought it all over 
very carefully. For two months now, 
I’ve been turning it over in my mind, 


and I know I must do it.” He paused. 
“T’m going to join the Army. I ap- 
plied for a commission yesterday, and 
if it comes through fairly soon I'll take 
it, but if it doesn’t come Ill go in as 


an enlisted man. I’m determined to 
get in it.” 

“But why?” I said. 

“Because they need men like me.” 

“But what will I do?” 

“You can go back to your father. 
He’ll be glad to have you, and be- 
sides you might get well there with 
him faster than you would here.” 

I thought about ita minute. I knew 
I should feel something very strongly. 
I knew I should be fearful for the 
future, and yet proud that Eric wanted 
to do his part. I should be weeping 
or crying out, or holding Eric in my 
arms. But I wasn’t doing any of those 
things. I just sat there, and inside I 
was dead and heavy. I tried to make 
it hit home. I tried to make myself 
experience an emotion. Any emotion. 
But I couldn't. 

Still I had to answer Eric. “All 
right,” I said, and I knew that I should 
have been whipped for saying it. 

An agonized expression crossed 
Eric’s face. His mouth twisted. “Is 
that all it means to you? I’ve thought 
about this thing for months, and now 
I come home to tell you I’ve made up 
my mind and you just say ‘all right.’ 
Doesn’t it mean anything to you? 
Aren’t you sorry, or even glad? I 
don’t care which, but don’t just sit 
there.” He got up and strode about 
the room. . 

“Tm sorry.” It was all I could say. 
Weak tears began to flow. Not tears 
of anger or sorrow or compassion, but 
tears of self-pity, of weakness. I knew 
it, and yet I couldn’t stop. 

Eric said slowly, “I knew our mar- 
riage hadn’t—worked out right. That’s 
another reason, I guess, why I decided 
to join the Army. But I always hoped 
... I didn’t quite believe it could be 
this much of a failure.” 

He left the house then, and stayed 
out for many hours. I sat and waited 
for him, dumbly wanting him near 
me, but almost hysterically glad he 
had gone out. The trees rustled in the 
little breeze and made pleasant sounds 
against the summer night. I heard 
them and I didn’t hear them. The 
sounds were in my ears, but they were 
never recorded in my mind. The 
lights in the houses came on cheerful- 
ly against the dusk. I saw them only 
as pinpoints of light. They carried 
no cheer, no message that here people 
lived and had children and carried out 
their destinies. I existed—only ex- 
isted—as in a vacuum. I even thought 
of killing myself, but as I thought 
about it I knew I never would. I 
lacked the resolution. 


W HEN Eric came home I was still 
awake. He went straight to bed 
and said not a word to me. I followed 
him upstairs in a few minutes. 

The next day I forced myself to 
walk to the village. I didn’t feel like 
it, but something made me do it. After 
one or two stops at the stores I 
dropped in to see Elsie. As I ap- 
proached the store, I saw her out in 
front struggling with the lock. She 
was white-faced and trembling. “Let 
me help you,” I said. I took the key 
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Continued from page 54 
from her nervous hand, and locked 
the door. 

“Oh, Maggie,” she said. Her voice 
was little more than a whisper that 
she had to force through her tight 
throat. “They just called from the 
hospital. Jim’s badly hurt. He was 
run over by a truck.” 

The hospital was three blocks away, 
and Elsie walked very fast. “Let him 
be all right,” she said. “Please let him 
be all right. Don’t let him die.” She 
kept repeating it over and over. 

At the hospital they told us to wait, 
that the doctor was still with him. 
They wouldn’t give us any more in- 
formation than that. 

Elsie kept repeating her little 
prayer. Finally I had to blurt out 
something I had been thinking since 
Elsie had first told me Jim was hurt. 
“Why do you want him to get well, 
Elsie, does he mean so much to you?” 


bb . Wise 
aa a SEIS... 


“Every Penny Saved Helps 
to Blackout the Axis.”’ 


Tre simplest of home recipes for 

saving pennies: turn out unneces- 
sary lights. One person shouldn't 
have to follow others around, turning 
switches! Besides—ample electric sup- 
ply is vital to war production! 


Use the pennies saved to purchase 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—as your 
share in the “Home Front'' fight for 
freedom. 


She looked at me very strangely. 
Somehow I got the feeling that she 
knew something I must find out for 
my own happiness. I had to make her 
say it. “How can you ask that, Mag- 
gie?” she said very quietly. “You 
know I love him.” 

“But he’s brought you nothing but 
unhappiness. You're better off with- 
out him. You'd be better off if you’d 
never married him.” I knew it was 
eruel to say that to her, but I had to 
find out. 

“Maggie,” she said, “if I were to die 
tomorrow, I wouldn’t regret having 
married Jim. He hasn’t been much 
good for me, but I don’t want to live 
for myself. I want to live for him, 
because I love him.” 

“But the trouble he’s caused you—” 
I said faintly. 

“Tf I hadn’t had a little trouble it 
wouldn’t have been living. I don’t 
care about the trouble. That’s noth- 


ing. I talk about it, but it’s nothing. 
And you see I never do talk about the 
times Jim is good to me, when he 
holds me, or when he does something 
real nice. Those are the things that 


count, and those are the things I 


can’t talk about.” 

That was almost it, but I had to 
make her go on a little longer. “You 
don’t regret any of it, then?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “but what I regret 
is what I did myself—the times I 


wasn’t good to him, or when I was | 


mad at him, or wouldn’t let him kiss 
me, or made hi 
didn’t want to do. Maybe he hasn’t 
been a very good husband, but I 
haven’t been a very good wife, either.” 


LOWLY, then, as Elsie talked I felt 

as though a key were turning in 
my heart. This humble girl, who had 
had so little of what people usually 
called good times, counted herself a 
fortunate woman to have been mar- 
ried to Jim, because she loved him. 
That was all she had ever had, and 
she was content. 

How selfish I had been! I had 
wanted everything and expected to 
pay nothing. Now swiftly, brightly, 
it came clear to me that the things 
you pay for yourself are the valuable 
things, the precious things. You must 
work for what you get, or it means 
nothing, and yet that was exactly 
what I had not wanted to do. I had 
wanted all happiness and no sorrow, 
and when the sorrow came I retreated, 
gave up, absented myself from living. 

Suddenly I wanted very much to 
see Eric. But I stayed with Elsie un- 
til they let her see Jim. He would 
get well, they said. When she came 
out I walked back to her store with 
her. I held her hand and talked to 
her, and somehow I felt very privi- 
leged to know her. 

Then I went home. It was almost 
time for Eric to leave the office. I 
called him up. “Will you be home 
soon?” I said. 

“Yes,” he said, “why?” 

“I just wanted to see you. I guess 
I got a little lonesome. Please come 
right home when you get through.” 

Disbelief struggled in his voice— 
disbelief and surprised gladness. It 
had been a long time since I’d asked 
him to hurry home. “Are you sure 
you just want to see me?” 

“That’s all,” I answered. 
hurry.” 

When he came home I flew into his 
arms. “Eric, darling. I’m all right!” 

He held me off at arm’s length for 
a moment. Then he saw it was true, 
and the drawn lines of worry and 
anxiety fell away, and for a moment 
it looked as though his face were 
lighted from within. I saw tears 
glisten in his eyes, and he took me 
hungrily into his arms. I couldn’t 
hold him tightly enough. I wanted 
to hold him and keep him, forever, 
and yet I was glad too—glad that he 
wanted to go to the war, and glad 
that I had found him again before it 
was too late. 

That night, before I went to sleep, 
I listened for a long time to his regu- 
lar breathing, and finally I went and 
kissed him once more. My eyes were 
moist when I lay down again, and 
in my heart there stirred a little 
prayer, almost like the one Elsie had 
made. “Please bring him back to me. 
And thank you... for letting me 
be all right again.” 


“Please 
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and quiet evenings. She sighed. The 
train hurtled on through the sunlit 
day. 

In Cincinnati, 


school and beaux 


were not enough. She had to act. It 
was in her and there was nothin else 
she could do. Maybe, she decided, she 


could get a reputation in Cincinnati 
and go back to Chicago a well-known 
radio actress. She worked on station 
WLW, doing everything and anything 
they suggested. 


THEN, one day, the letter arrived. 
It was from Russ. 

“Heard you on the air the other 
night,” it said. “You weren’t very 
good, but there’s a glimmer of talent 
there. With work, you might some 
day become a fine actress. Why not 
come back to Chicago?” 

That was all. It made her furious. 
It was Thanksgiving vacation and she 
had half a mind to go back to Chicago 
and give him a piece of her mind! She 
paced back and forth, holding the 
letter in her hand. And, somehow, not 
quite knowing how she had made up 
her mind so quickly, or how she had 
persuaded her parents so convinc- 
ingly, she was on the train headed for 
Chicago. 

Russ Young looked up, surprised, 
when she walked into the apartment 
where he was working. “Hey,” he said. 

“Hey, yourself,” she said. “What’s 
the big idea of writing that awful 
note?” 

Russ grinned. “It got results.” 

“Oh, no, it didn’t,” she said angrily. 
“J just came back to tell you what 
I think of you.” 

Russ grinned more broadly. “You 


think you’re a good actress, already?” . 


Laurette’s deep, brown eyes smoul- 
dered. “I don’t think I’m as bad as you 
implied in that note. You’re just try- 
ing to be cynical.” 

“You belong here,” Russ said, grow- 
ing serious. “You'll never get any- 
where in Cincinnati. Stick around. Ill 
help you and I'll get people to help 


you. 

Laurette smiled. These were brave 
words from a young man who didn’t 
have a job himself, who didn’t even 
know what he wanted to be, who just 
sort of dabbled in acting and directing 


ip 
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and was now toying with the idea of 
becoming a writer. 

They argued. They argued all 
through that Thanksgiving vacation. 
When Russ went down to the station 
with her, Laurette was more confused 
than she had been when she left 
Chicago the first time. 

“Well,” Russ asked, giving her lug- 
gage to the porter, “how many times 
will you have to go home before you 
realize you belong here?” 

“T don’t know,” she said on the verge 
of tears. “Honestly, Russ, I’m scared to 
try it. I’m an only child—I’ve always 
lived a sort of sheltered life. I'd be 
frightened silly being in Chicago all 
alone, without a definite job.” 

Russ smiled. “You wouldn’t be 
alone. All you’d have to do is pick up 
the phone and I’d be there. And— 
about being an only child,” he grinned, 
“T’m the original only child.” 

Laurette went back to Cincinnati, 
but this time she lasted only two 
months. On a bleak, cold, January day 
she was stepping off the train in Chi- 
cago’s Union Station again. She had 
$200 in her purse and she was scared, 
just as she’d thought she would be. 
Russ’s letters and his phone number 
were clutched firmly in her hand. 

Laurette went to live in a little 
rooming house in Rogers Park, near 
Russ Young’s apartment. All about her 
were scores of young actors and ac- 
tresses—almost a community—all in- 
tent on the same thing, storming the 
heights of Chicago’s big time radio 
programs. Actresses stayed a few 
weeks, some a few months. But most 
of them eventually went back to 
Iowa, to Ohio, to Indiana, convinced 
that Chicago radio was impossible to 
crack. 

Laurette hung on. She hung on 
because Russ was there, because he 
had faith in her, because he wouldn’t 
let her quit, because he could laugh 
at anything and because she had more 
fun drinking a coke with him in a 
Chicago drug store than she had ever 
had with anyone, anywhere, in her 
life. They became inseparable. There 
was no formal build-up to the fact that 
they were in love. They both just sort 
of took being together as an indication 
that they would always be together. 


CBS Family Hour show; Frank takes Deems Taylor's place as master of 
ceremonies on the program from time to time during the summer. 
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_ They were always broke. Some- 

times, Laurette’s father would send / 
her a few dollars and they’d ce-ebrate 
by indulging in a soda at a Rogers 
Park drug store. Sometimes, one of | 
them would get a small radio job on | 


a minor station and make five or ten | 


dollars. Whatever they earned, they 
shared. Once, Russ became very ill | 
from his irregular meals and over- | 
working on a script he was trying to | 
write. Laurette nursed him through | 
that on the few dollars she made from | 
reading commercials. 


THE kids had courage. 
not going to be beaten. 
chance as a part-time announcer on 
WAAF, a small station in the Palmer |! 
House. They couldn’t afford to pay j 
him, so they gave him a pass for the 
elevated trains, which, at least, took 
care of his transportation to and from | 
the studio. Both of them used the one | 
“El” pass. On days when Russ wasn’t } 
working, Laurette used it to ride into } 
Chicago to hunt for jobs. 

Their first break came because they 
thought in terms of “we” and not “I”. | 
Russ, by this time, was gaining some 


They were 


notice as an announcer on WAAF. He | 


was called in by a producer named 
Blair Walliser at CBS. He was to audi- 
tion for an announcing job on Rich | 
Man’s Daughter. On the morning of | 
his audition, he picked up Laurette. 

“You’re coming with me,” he said. 
“If they don’t like me, they may like 
you.” 

“I won’t go!” Laurette said. “It 
might ruin your own chances, if you | 
try to get me an audition.” 

Russ plunked a hat on Laurette’s | 
head. “Come on, honey,” he said, “and 
don’t give me any arguments.” 

Russ auditioned. When he was 
through, he took a deep breath and 
spoke into the microphone again. 
“There’s a girl outside, Mr. Walliser,” 
he said. “I’d like you to hear her.” 

Walliser frowned and _hesitated. 
Ha he said, finally. “Let’s hear 

er.” 

Laurette came in. Her face was 
white and she trembled as she read 
for Walliser. After she was finished, 
she was sure that she had not only 
failed miserably, but had ruined Russ’s 
opportunity, as well. Walliser came 
out of the control room. 

The producer smiled at Russ. 
“Sorry,” he said, “I can’t use you, fel- 
low.” He looked at Laurette. “But 
this girl has something. I’m going to 
give her a small part.” 

They almost cried, Laurette because 
she was so upset about Russ not get- 
ting the job, Russ because he was so 
happy for Laurette. The job didn’t 
last long, but it helped them out of 
a very bad spot. They had got down 
to their last seventy-five cents! 

Later, Russ was called in to sub- 
stitute on the program for the regular 
announcer. It was the first time they 
had ever worked together on the air. 
Russ was so nervous, so anxious that 
Laurette shouldn’t be made nervous, 
that he blew the commercial higher 
than a kite. He spelled the name 
of the product three times, differently 
each time. To this day, he shudders, 
thinking of it. 

But Russ was making great strides 
at WAAF. A short while after Lau- 
rette’s part on Rich Man’s Daugh- 
ter was over, when they were almost 
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Russ gota | 


broke again, the station came through 
and gave Russ a regular job as an 
announcer, at the magnificent salary 
of twenty-five dollars a week. When 
Russ got home that night, he was de- 
lirious with glee. 

“Now,” he announced breathlessly, 
“we can get married.” 

Tears came to Laurette’s_ eyes. 
“What a proposal,” she said. “Is that 
all you're going to say?” , 

“Pm not proposing,” Russ grinned. 
“You only propose when you don’t 
know what the answer is going to be.” 
He kissed her. ‘“You’re stuck with me, 
whether you like it or not.” 


Ber their marriage didn’t take 
place until two months later. 
Things began to break so fast for them 
that Laurette didn’t even have time 
to write home. 

Russ was called to NBC to audition 
for the announcer’s job on Bachelor’s 
Children. This time, against seventy- 
five competitors and with Laurette 
praying for him, he won the job. 

The success of her husband-to-be 
gave Laurette new courage. She was 
bound and determined to do what she 
could to give them even more money 
to start their married life together. 
When she had first come to Chicago, 
her father had given her a letter to 
his friend Colonel Knox, who owned 
station WMAQ. Knox had turned her 
over to Niles Trammell, head of NBC, 
who had arranged a general audition 
for her. Laurette had taken that audi- 
tion but nothing had come of it. 

She felt that one of the reasons she 
had failed was because she had got 
the audition through pull. Now, with 
a year’s experience, she would try 
again. She sat in the waiting rooms 
of NBC, day after day, until she got 
an audition. This time, without pull, 
because she had faith in herself and 
in her future with Russ, she gave a 
brilliant audition and got a contract. 

On top of this, Ed Smith, the di- 
rector of Bachelor’s Children, left the 
show. Before leaving, he recom- 
mended Russ, who had been learning 
production while announcing, for his 
job. And Russ got it. 

A little dazed, Russ and Laurette 
sat down to get their bearings. They 
had been through a year of hard- 
ships. Only a few months before, they 
were practically broke. Now, Laurette 
had starring parts on NBC shows and 
Russ was directing a coast-to-coast 
program. Neither of them quite be- 
lieved it. But Laurette did take a few 
minutes to write to her father. 

‘Dear Dad,’ she wrote. “Please 
come up and marry us.” 

Her father and mother drove up 
from Cincinnati. The minister had 
never met his future son-in-law, but 
he approved of him immediately. Ar- 
rangements were made for the mar- 
riage to take place in a little church 
near Rogers Park. The best man was 
Ed Simons, who had given Russ that 
first announcing job at WAAF. 

Now, they have a beautiful home 
in Chicago, a baby girl six months 
old, a movie camera and two bicycles. 
A year after they were married, 
Laurette’s father and mother got lone- 
some and paid them a visit. While 
in Chicago, Laurette’s father preached 
a sermon in a church near his daugh- 
ter’s home. It was such a good ser- 
mon that the congregation demanded 
he stay on. He’s been there ever since. 

On their last anniversary, they went 
down to Union Station and watched 
the train pull out for Cincinnati. No- 
body either of them knew was aboard. 
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happened—the telephone would ring, 
and Linda would answer it. At the 
sound of her voice there was always 
a sudden click at the other end of the 
wire. Three times. Too often to be 
only an accident... . 

Then suddenly, one morning, every- 
thing was all right again. Steve had 
gone down to get the milk and morn- 
ing papers, and the moment he came 
back into the apartment, Linda knew 
His face had a strange look—as 
though joy and terror were all mixed 
up inside of him. Silently he held a 
letter toward Linda. It was from the 
New York Symphony Society. Linda 
turned it slowly over in her hand, 
then gave it back to Steve. 

“Aren’t you going to open it—see 
what it says?” 

“Tm afraid to, Linda.” Steve’s voice 
was husky. 

“You might as well.” Linda tried 
to fight down both the joy and terror 
she had caught from Steve. “Give it 
to me,” she said. 


TEVE handed the letter back to her 

Again Linda turned it in her hand. 

“Well, go on, open it. You’re so 
brave.” 

“I don’t care what it says,’ Linda 
said carefully. “If it’s bad news— 
well, it’s unimportant.” 

Steve nodded agreement. Slowly 
Linda tore the flap of the envelope 
open. For a moment she stared at 
the papers in her hands. 

“Darling, there’s a check in here,” 
she whispered. 

“A what?” 

“A check 
lars.” 

_ Steve looked at her, not understand- 


ing. 

“For what?” 

“Five hundred dollars.” Linda held 
the check out to him. “Made out by 
the New York Symphony Society to 
Stephen Harper.” 

“Td better sit down,” Steve said 
suddenly. 

He sank into a chair. Linda pressed 
the check into his hands, then knelt 
beside him. Her eyes moved down 
the page of the letter quickly. 

“Listen to this letter, Steve!” 

“Tm listening.” 

Linda cleared her throat. “Dear 
Mr. Harper,’ she read, “Mr. Ivan 
Jacoby has recommended that an 
soption be taken on your work, tenta- 

tively entitled, for the purposes of 
the record, ‘City Park at Night.’ We 
are very happy to say that this recom- 
mendation meets with the approval of 


_. for five hundred dol- 


the Board, and it is our hope that a 
performance of your work will be | 
given at an early date. Mr. Jacoby 
has several suggestions to make about 
your work, and would appreciate you 
getting in touch with him concerning 
it at your earliest convenience. En- 
closed is a check for five hundred 
dollars entitling the Society to first 
performance rights of your compo- 
sition. Sincerely, S. W. Halsey, Sec- 
retary of the New York Symphony 
Society.” 

Now that it had happened, they 
could hardly believe it. Five hun- 
dred dollars ... First performance 
rights. . To Linda, it was as though 
a magic wand had been waved over 
them and Steve was famous already. 
Her Steve! She had been so right! 
She would have to write the news 
back home, to her father who had 
scoffed at this possibility, to her 
mother and sister, Holly, who would 
rejoice with her. She laid her cheek 
against Steve’s. 

“So it happened—”’ 

“It happened because of you, dar- 
ling. Because of your belief and 
faith and love. I love you, Linda.” 

For a long time they just sat there, 
clinging to each other, alone and 
apart from the whole world. 

But gradually things began to take 
their normal shape. Steve made the 
necessary telephone call to Mr. Ja- 
coby and arranged for an appoint- 
ment on the following evening. Linda 
wrote a long letter to her family, a 
letter in which she poured out all her 
feeling of triumph in Steve’s success. 

It was so difficult to realize that it 
was just such a short time before 
when she and Steve had been mar- 
ried—when their whole future lay 
before them, coming to New York, 
watching Steve work over that Sym- 
phony day after day—and now their 
future was here! 


HE stood at the window to watch 

Steve cross the park on his way to 
keep his appointment with Mr. Ja- 
coby. Her Steve! She knew that Mr. 
Jacoby was a great man, that he 
would recognize in Steve the same 
force and talent that she had seen in 
him. Humming fragments of Steve’s 
melodies, she busied herself about the 
apartment. But with every moment 
her impatience grew. She tried to 
visualize Steve talking to Mr. Jacoby. 
Steve would play the piano, play from 
his own score. She could almost hear 
Mr. Jacoby’s words of praise for the 
Symphony It was to be played by 
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I'the New York Symphony Society. 
Pe was pe OUs : ' Are you sure of your 
inda couldn’t remember how long = 9 
she had been standing by the window P shire Getic ¢ 
‘before she noticed a girl sitting on one est it! Put it under 
lof the benches in the park. There | this arm. 
!was something familiar about that 
girl, even through the gathering dark- 
Iness. But Linda couldn’t stop to 
puzzle out who it might be. Her mind 
{was wholly on Steve and her eyes 
strained to see him the minute he 
appeared. The girl sat huddled on 
the park bench, and it was she who 
saw Steve first. Linda saw her get 
up and go toward him as he came 
across the park even before she had 
recognized either of them. It was 
Steve. And the girl was Agnes. 
Linda turned away from the window. 


Put FRESH #2, the new 
double-duty cream, un- 
der this arm. See which 
stops perspiration—pre- 


vents odor—better! 


I" was only a few minutes before 
she heard Steve’s footsteps on the 
stairs and his key in the door. But 
to Linda it had seemed like a lifetime. 

“Hello,’ she said spiritlessly, as 
Steve closed the door behind him. 

Steve held out his arms. 

“Linda!” 

“Take your coat off, Steve.” 

“Tinda, darling! I got away from 
Jacoby as soon as I could. I wanted 
you to know—” 

“Did he like your music?” 

“You should have heard the things 
he said.” Steve started walking up 
and down the room. “The way he 
talked about my future as a com- 
poser—I wish you could have heard it, 
Linda. He was almost as bad as you 
—oh, darling, it’s all because of you. 
If you hadn’t married me and come 
to New York with me, Id still be the 
church organist. I’d probably never 
have been a composer. Linda!” 

This time Linda went to him. She 
fought back the tears that rose to her 
eyes. 

“Did you miss me?” he asked. 

“Terribly, terribly much. But every 
time I thought of you with Mr. Ja- 
coby—working on your music—I was 
so proud I wanted to cry.” 

“VYou’re so beautiful, Linda.” 


“Thank you, Steve. Thank you, 4 WA S§ 
darling.” 

“Do I have to tell you how much 
I love you?” ; , iA 

Yes,” Linda cried. “Always, al- PUT FRESH #2, under one arm—put your present 


” 
ways deodorant under the other. And then... 


“Pil always love you...” 
She pressed her face against Steve’s 1. See which stops perspiration better. We feel sure 
shoulder. that FRESH #2 will! 


“T was looking out the window— 
waiting for you to come home—I saw 
Agnes—it was Agnes, wasn’t it?” 

She felt Steve grow tense, waiting. 

“So that’s why you just sat there 
when I first came in—” 

“Tt was Agnes, wasn’t it, Steve?” 

“Darling—you mustn’t—” 

But Linda couldn’t fight her tears 
any longer. “You’ve got to tell me, 
Steve.” 

“Yes, it was Agnes. If you were 
looking out of the window you must 
have seen that I met her accident- 
ally—— 

“She was waiting for you... Just 
as I was waiting for you.” 
Peolindal” Steve’s voice grew a little 
impatient. “Agnes stopped me for a 
minute—just to say hello—” 

_ “Was she the one who’s been phon- 
ing and hanging up?” 

“Yes—so you guessed that too?” 

“T felt it. And then, when I saw 
you talking to her in the park .. .” 


“Linda, darling,” St - 
es aie Sire es rave E S ba FE - THE NEW DOUBLE-DUTY CREAM THAT REALLY 
STOPS PERSPIRATION—PREVENTS ODOR 
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2. See which prevents perspiration odor better. We’re 
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3. See how gentle FRESH #2 is—how delightful to 
use! Never greasy, gritty, or sticky, FRESH #2 
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4. See how convenient FRESH #2 is! You can use 
it before dressing—it vanishes quickly! 

5. Revel in the fact that FRESH #2 won’t rot even 
delicate fabrics. Laboratory tests prove this. 
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travel size. 
MAKE YOUR OWN TEST! If you don’t agree that FRESH 
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aman : Good Housekeeping 
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HOT CLIMATE TEST 


1. Not stiff, not messy—Yodora 
spreads just like vanishing cream! 
Dab it on—odor gone! 

2. Actually soothing—Yodora can 
be used right after shaving. 

3. Won't rot delicate fabrics. 

4. Keeps soft! Yodora does not dry 
in jar. No waste; goes far. 

Yet hot climate tests— made by 
nurses—prove this daintier deodor- 
ant keeps underarms immaculately 
sweet—under the most severe con- 
ditions. Try Yodora! 
In tubes or jars—10¢, 
30¢, 60¢. McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., me 
port, Connecticut. 
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Agnes did a stupid thing calling here 
—but I’m not to blame for it—I—I 
told her—” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“That she did a stupid thing.” 
Steve’s voice grew low. “Is it always 
going to be like this, Linda—every 
time we have something to celebrate? 
Is it always going to be spoiled for us 
because a girl I happened to know a 
long time ago turns up in a restaurant 
—or in a park? Look at me, Linda 

. I love you!” 

“T love you, Steve!” 


LN?“ was able to laugh at herself 
a little during the next few weeks. 
To think she had allowed Agnes 
Corey to endanger her happiness, her 
joy over Steve’s success! Steve 
worked with furious energy on his 
music. Mr. Jacoby had suggested 
several changes in the score and all 
Steve’s thoughts were on perfecting 
his Symphony so that it would be 
played by the New York Symphony 
Society during the current season. 
But always he demanded Linda at his 
side, listening to him, encouraging 
him, giving him a sense of reality 
about his work and about their lives 
together. The music was like a bond 
that drew them closer together dur- 
ing those weeks. 

At last the changes in the score 
were completed. Linda went with 
Steve, at his insistence, to meet the 
great conductor and hear at first hand 
what Ivan Jacoby had to say about 
her husband’s music. It was a proud 
and wonderful occasion for Linda. 
Mr. Jacoby stood at the piano and 
nodded with pleasure as Steve played 
his music. 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” he said. 
“Young Harper, you have caught 
something—something very impor- 
tant—in your music. Your husband 
has an unusual talent, Mrs. Harper— 
or did you know that?” 

“T believed it,” Linda said. 
I know it.” 

“T understand you have been mar- 
ried just a short time,” Mr. Jacoby 
smiled at Linda. 

Linda smiled and nodded. 

“Tf marriage would always have 
results like this on talented young 
composers,’ Mr. Jacoby said, “I 
would make it compulsory for all 
students.” Jacoby paused and looked 
at Linda again. “That melody... it 
tells me so much about both of you. 
There’s tenderness in it and strength 
and beauty.” 


“Now 


Fred Allen goes on vacation—Jane Froman stars on his Sunday night 
CBS show. Here Jane's trying out a new tune on her pet Scotty. 


Steve’s eyes went to Linda. Now,, 
they seemed to say, now will you, 
believe? i 

“Well, Harper,” Jacoby said, “I am 
satisfied with the score. You have || 
worked well. And I will try to see '#) 
that the Society plays it in the very | 
near future.” , | 

“But the option,” Linda said, “And |] 
the letter—” i | 

“Of course, Mrs. Harper,” Jacoby 
said. “But the Symphony Society | 
bought the option on my recommen- |} 
dation. They have not heard your |i} 
husband’s music yet. When they || 
have, I’m sure they will agree with \j 
me.” 


TEVE and Linda went home that | 
night, surrounded by a cloud of | 
happiness. bl 
“It’s really too exciting even to jj 
think about,’ Linda said, her eyes || 
shining. “The concert hall all lit up. } 
The orchestra on the stage. And all } 
those people listening—it’s such a } 
dazzling picture—and then the play- 3} 
ing of your music—and the applause }| 
—Mr. Jacoby may even ask you to | 
come up on the stage and take a bow!” || 
Steve laughed. ‘“He’ll never get || 
me up there.” | 
“Why not?” Linda demanded. 
“Because I’d be _ terrified,’ said | 
Steve. “Besides, I don’t like people |! 
who do that kind of thing. I think || 
an artist should let his work speak 
for him—and not get up and take a 
lot of swell-headed bows.” i} 
But Linda wouldn’t agree. They || 
argued about it all the way home, 
gaily, laughing. At the door of their 
apartment, Steve caught Linda in his , 
arms. 
“Do you have any idea how much | 
I love you, Linda?’ 
“T remember your telling me once ; 
or twice... \ 
There was a special delivery letter || 
waiting for them on their hall table. 
“Tt’s from your father,” Steve said. , 
“Yes—I wrote him about the Sym- | 
phony and—” Linda tore the envelope || 
open. Steve watched her face change || 
as she read. 
“What is it, darling?” he asked. | 
“It’s Mother, Steve. She isn’t well. | 
Dad doesn’t write much, but...” Her 
voice faded away as she scanned the 
letter, then sharpened with worry. 
“He wants me to come home for a 
while—and I can tell, it’s because he’s || 
worried over Mother. Oh, Steve—I 


ought to go, but I don’t want to! I 
don’t want to leave you!” 
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Surprisingly, Steve said, ‘You don’t 
have to leave me. Ill come along. 
I haven’t anything particular to do 
until everything’s set with the Sym- 
phony Society. Ill leave my Axmin- 
ster address with Jacoby, just in case 
he should need me.” He smiled re- 
assurance at her. “And you're not 
going to worry about your mother.” 

Linda didn’t quite understand the 
rush of relief that came over her at 
this solution of the problem. It wasn’t 
until later, when Steve had gone out 
to buy some things she needed for 
dinner that she faced her own feel- 
ings. And faced them without pride. 

Back of her anxiety about her 
mother, back of her natural reluc- 
tance to leave Steve, there had 
been another thought—an unworthy 
shameful thought. She had not wanted 
to leave Steve alone in a city which 
contained Agnes Corey. There it was 
again. In spite of all Steve’s assur- 
ances, in spite of all her own logic, 
she was afraid of something that had 
existed in the past and might still 
exist in the present. 

She was passionately glad Steve 
could not read her thoughts. 


HE next afternoon, as their train 

pulled into Axminster, she found 
herself in a very different, a much 
more comfortable, mood. New York 
and its problems seemed far away. 
Steve was beside her, her husband. It 
had never occurred to him to stay be- 
hind; and she was sure, now, that she 
herself thought much more on the 
subject of Agnes Corey than he did. 

George Emerson was at the station, 
looking a little strained and pale but 
still excited and pleased over their 


arrival. He shook Steve’s hand cor- 
dially, and Linda thought, “Now 
they’ll really be friends. My father 


and my husband.” 

Linda’s mother, he said, wasn’t seri- 
ously ill—just tired and run down. 
“And seeing you kids will be the best 
medicine in the world. She began to 
perk up last night, the minute we 
got your wire.” 

So the visit would be perfect, Linda 
reflected. All of them together, all 
on good terms, nothing to worry 
about. 

“Oh,” she sighed happily, “I’m so 
relieved ... and so glad we came.” 

Mixed with her happiness, those 
first few days of their visit, was an 
odd kind of humility. It sprang from 
a consciousness of how much her mere 
presence meant to her father and 
mother. In a dozen ways they showed 
it—Irene Emerson by the speed with 
which she gained in health and 
strength, George by his bumbling 
efforts to be interested in Steve’s 
music, simply because he knew that 
would please Linda. It was tragic, 
Linda thought, that parents became 
so wrapped up in their children. She 
wished it could have been possible for 
her and Steve to live here in Axmin- 
ster. But of course it was not. The 
best she could do was to redouble her 
efforts to make this visit a bright 
spot in her parents’ lives. 

Then, four days before they had 
planned to return to New York, the 
telegram came. 

It was signed by Mr. Jacoby, and 
sounded rather urgent. He wanted to 
see Steve as soon as possible. 

“But it’s nothing, Steve, I’m sure,” 
Linda said. “Don’t get that—that 
tight look on your face. Why, Mr. 
Jacoby thinks your music is wonder- 
ful. We both know that.” 
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. But he wants to see me 


“Of course, darling. Probably to 
set a date when the Symphony’s to 
be played.” 

“Maybe,” Steve agreed doubtfully. 
“Whatever it is, ’1l have to go, right 
away.” He hesitated. “What about 
you?” 

“Me?” 

“Ves,” Steve said impatiently. “Are 
you coming back to New York with 
me or do you want to stay the week 
out here?” 

“Why, I—’ She had been about to 
say that of course she would go with 
him, but now she realized it was 
not as simple as all that. Cutting her 
stay short would be a bitter disap- 
pointment to her parents. And— 

This, it came to her suddenly, was 
her second chance to prove to that 
other, finer Linda who sat in judg- 
ment on all her emotions and 
thoughts, how fully she really trusted 
her husband. She had not wanted to 
leave him alone in New York, and 
she had been ashamed of her jealous 
suspicions. Now was the time to erase 
that shame. 

“Tl stay here,” she said before she 
had a chance to change her mind, and 
tried to smile. “It—it won’t be long.” 


SOV CSnnw. 
»”» 


QHE took Steve to the train, clung 
to him wildly at the last minute, 
watched the train pull out with his 
promise to telephone the next eve- 
ning at nine o’clock ringing in her 
ears. But as she walked home from 
the station Axminster seemed empty, 
drained of everything that made it 
worth while. There is something ter- 
ribly, frighteningly final about your 
first separation from your husband, 
she thought. After dinner, the next 
evening, she tried to play a game of 
Chinese checkers with her younger 
sister, Holly. Holly played as she did 
everything with complete concentra- 
tion; but Linda’s eyes kept returning 
to the clock. Its ticking sounded un- 
naturally loud in the room. Eight- 
thirty. Quarter of nine. Nine. 

“Ts that clock right?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

George Emerson looked up from 
his paper, Irene up from her cro- 
cheting. “It’s been right for twenty 
years,” Emerson observed mildly. “I 
guess it still is.” 

“Tt’s your move, Linda,” Holly said. 

Slowly the clock crept past the 
hour. Linda tried feverishly to think 
of good reasons why Steve should be 
late in calling. An appointment he 
couldn’t get away from—congestion 
of too many calls on the long-distance 
wires ... The clock ticked on. 

From behind his paper, her father 
was watching her. He exchanged 


uneasy glances with his wife. ‘“Per- 
haps,” his gaze said, ‘““we’ve been mis- 
in thinking everything’s all 
right with Linda there in New York. 


She certainly doesn’t look happy. IE | 
that Harper fellow’s making her mis- | 


erable—” 

Irene shook her head at him, ever so 
slightly, and he relaxed grudgingly. 

Then the telephone rang, and it was 
Steve. He’d had trouble getting the 
call through, just as she thought. Yes, 
he was all right—except that he 
missed her, he added. 


“What did Mr. Jacoby want?” Linda i 


Yl tell 3m; 
He '§, 


asked. 

“Oh—it’s too long a story. 
you all about it when I see you.” 
sounded evasive, worried, tired—and 
instantly Linda knew that something 
had gone wrong, very, very wron 


g. 
“Do you want me to hurry back?” \§, 


she asked. 

Perhaps there was too much urg- 
ency in her tone, because Steve said 
irritably, “Of course not. I can get 
along all right.” 

“What—what have you been doing?” 

“Doing? Nothing in particular. 
Seeing Jacoby—wandering around 
town. I’m all right.” 

If only, Linda raged, she could see 
his face! It was so unsatisfactory, this 
telephone conversation. There was 
no warmth in it, no intimacy. A hys- 
terical impulse seized her to ask 
bluntly, “Have you seen Agnes 
Corey?” but she fought it down with 
an effort which left her hands shak- 
ing. A man who is depressed, disap- 
pointed, should have his wife with 
him, she thought. She should be there 
to give him comfort— 

“Tll take tomorrow morning’s 
train,” she said abruptly. 

“For heaven’s sake, Linda!” There 
was real anger in his voice now. “Don’t 
be foolish! There’s no reason in the 
world why you should hurry back. 
I’m perfectly all right.” 

“Well—if you say so...” 

There was an instant’s silence; then 
he said more gently: “I’m sorry I 
snapped, dear. But really, I’d like 
you to stay and finish your visit, and 
not worry about me.” 

“All right.” Close to tears, a mo- 
ment later, she hung up. It hadn’t 
been a very satisfactory conversation. 
And as she turned away from the tele- 
phone she knew why. It was because 
Agnes Corey, whether Steve had seen 
her or not, had been an unseen, un- 
heard third party on the wire. 


What happened to Steve in New 
York? Was it something that will 
have a profound influence on Linda’s 
future happiness? Be sure to read the 
concluding instalment of this dramatic 
novel in the October Rapio Mirror. 
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Tl Always Remember 


Continued from page 29 


' studio and the Clarion office and less 
| at home. I knew something about nu- 


trition and textiles, and worked up 
some ideas of my own to include in 
the routine stuff. Clyde Martin was 
a great help. Sometimes he’d wait 
till my broadcast was over and give 
me hints about timing and diction. 
He’d go over my material with me 
and make suggestions. I learned a 
lot from him, and his interest was 
flattering at a time when I needed 
appreciation. It was heady and glam- 
ourous to be associated with a person 
like that. 

If sometimes he patted my shoulder 
a little too frequently or looked at 
me with that too-personal glance of 
his—well, I reassured myself it was 
the free-and-easy manner of news- 
paper people and that ’'d show my- 
self up for a naive, small-town girl 


if I resented it. 


OMETIMES, too, we’d have lunch 

together and he’d tell me about big 
newspaper stories he’d covered be- 
fore he came to work on a little sheet 
like the Clarion. He’d worked in lots 
of places, and he’d come to Keeler for 
his health, he said. He needed the 
sea air and a slower pace. I drank 
up all he told me, eagerly and ex- 
citedly, and worked harder than ever. 
And gradually we spent more and 
more time together. With Lee gone 
and with the family like they were, 
he was the only person I could really 
talk to. 

Signs of war increased in Keeler as 
the spring came on. Soldiers pa- 
trolled the beach regularly now, Navy 
planes were constantly scouting over- 
head, and Lee looked more tired when 
he came home. The flame-blackened 
wreckage at our very doorsteps in- 
ereased and we were always aware 
of the horrible menace that lurked 
just off our shores. It was in the 
consciousness of all of us, every hour 
of the day. 

The only bright spot for me was that 
the Clarion had decided to continue 
the Shopping Column over the sta- 
tion, and I was given a small salary 
to go on with it. That meant it was 
definitely a success! I worked hard- 
er than ever at it, and even the Allins 
couldn’t dampen my enthusiasm this 
time. I felt a lot of my success was 
due to Clyde Martin’s interest, and I 
told him so. 

“That’s okay. I told you once be- 
fore I always like to help a pretty 
little girl go places.” 

We were sitting down on the beach 
by the seawall. It was warm and 
sheltered there, with the sun on our 
backs and the water already taking 
on the blue of early summertime. 
For the last week we’d gone down 
there every day, after work, to talk 
over the program or just to talk. 

I was looking out to sea. Out there, 
I was thinking, out there Lee is on a 
ceaseless vigil guarding us. 

“You're a funny girl, Cassie,” Clyde 
said suddenly. “Hither you’re a com- 
plete innocent or you’ve got the hard- 
to-get technique perfected down to 
the last detail.” 

I turned, startled. He was leaning 
back on his elbows, looking at me 
with a lazy smile. “What do you 
mean?” I asked. 

“I mean we’ve played around all 
these weeks and not once have you 
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OW can a girl deal with trig and trivialities when 
her brother’s out there fighting for freedom? 
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ever given the slightest sign you 
knew I was on earth. You’ve never 
even shown you liked me.” 

“But of course I like you, Clyde. 
You’ve been a good friend to me and 
I don’t know what I’d have done with- 
out you on my job.” 

“Oh that. I mean really like me— 
like this.” 

He leaned forward suddenly and 
before I could move, his arms were 
around me and his lips covered mine. 
For a moment I was shocked into im- 
mobility. Then with a sudden rush 
of revulsion I pushed him away. His 
kiss was hateful and, instinctively, I 
rubbed my lips with my hand. 

“What’s the matter?” He grinned 
cockily but his eyes were suddenly 
hard. “Are you so crazy about that 
sailor-boy of yours, you haven’t got 
time for anybody else?” 

“Tm in love with my husband, if 
that’s what you mean,” I said furi- 
ously. “And that ‘sailor-boy’ hap- 
pens to be fighting a war instead of 
sitting around on beaches!” 

That stung him, as I intended it 
should. The grin was gone now and 
his face was suddenly as hard as his 
eyes. “Let me tell you something. 
There are more ways of fighting than 
wearing a uniform and making your- 
self out a hero. Sitting around on 
beaches, as you choose to put it, 
might turn out to have its own kind 
of value.” 

“That’s perfectly true. But I don’t 
think you’re doing it for any valuable 
reason.” 

“No? You’d feel pretty silly if it 
turned out I had good and sufficient 
reason for hanging around the beach. 
If I were on the track of something 
pretty big that would involve not 
only that precious Ensign of yours 
but everybody in this section.” 

“T don’t believe it. What could you 
possibly be on to?” 

“Take a look.” His gesture in- 
cluded the empty sands stretching 
on either side, the boarded up cot- 
tages behind us, and the sweep of the 
ocean. “Doesn’t it ever occur to you 
that there are enemy subs within a 
few miles of here? That it’s possible 
—just possible—one of them could 
have put ashore a small force that 
could hide out around here until they 
had a chance to do their dirty work?” 

“You mean—sabotage?”’ 

“Why not? We’re close to a port. to 
shipyards, to defense plants. Keeler 
itself isn’t anything, but it would 
make a nice base for that kind of 
operation. A task force in a small 
boat could have slipped past the 
patrol some dark night and—” 

“But it’s fantastic!” 


HE shrugged. “Have it your own 
way. Sabotage was fantastic in 
France, too, and look what happened. 
Don’t forget newspaper reporters are 
trained observers—and we don’t al- 
ways tell all we know. Pleasant as 
your charming company may be—” 
angry sarcasm lay heavy in his voice 
—“T may have another reason for 
spending time down here than the 
enjoyment of it.” 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“You don’t have to. But just re- 
member it if your sailor-boy gets in 
serious trouble sometime pretty soon.” 

I turned and walked away without 
a word. The implications of what he 
said when he’d kissed me, of his at- 
titude toward Lee, filled me with con- 
tempt and loathing. I’d been a fool 
to think he’d been helpful because 
he was interested in my work. 


I walked north along the seawall, 
fast, trying to forget it and to wash 
the whole thing from my mind. What 
he’d said about Lee made me wish I’d 
struck him. And then, thinking of 
Lee, I remembered the other things 
he’d said. I looked at the cottages, 
still boarded up for the winter, that 
stood along this part of the shore. 
They’d make a good hide-out for the 
kind of task force he’d talked about, 
and they’d be frighteningly close to 
vital spots—within a few miles. Such 
a thing could be possible—anything 
was, in this war. I shivered a little. 
Then I told myself I was silly and 
tried to dismiss it from my mind. To- 
morrow Lee would be home and we 
would be together and I could forget 
all unpleasant things. 


B UT all that evening and that night, 
Clyde’s words kept coming back. 
Could he really be on to something, 
after all? He was contemptible, he 
was despicable, but still—he’d been 
awfully sure. When I fell into a fitful 
sleep, my dreams were of treachery 
and sabotage, of hidden bombs and 
fires and destruction. 

When I came down to breakfast 
next morning I was tense with fa- 
tigue. Mother Allin handed me my 
coffee. “I declare, Cassie, you ought 
to give up that foolish job. You 
think it’s so important you’re not 
getting your sleep. I heard you toss- 
ing and turning all night and this 
morning you look like something the 
cat dragged in.” 

“It’s not the job,” I said crossly. “I 
was worried about something I heard 
yesterday.” 

“Now, now, Mother, don’t you re- 
alize that radio people have the affairs 
of the nation to worry them?” Father 
said playfully. “After all, they have 
access to important facts that are 
kept from us poor ordinary mortals.” 

He’d said things like that a hun- 
dred times before and I’d tried to ac- 
cept it as good-natured kidding. But 
this was too much. “You might be 
interested to know that’s perfectly 
true,” I said with asperity. ‘People 
who work with the news do hear 
things first—and sometimes they get 
hold of facts that the general public 
doesn’t know. Down at the Clar- 


ion— 

“That might be true of big news- 
papers, but down at a little two-by- 
four place like the Clarion, what could 
anyone possibly know that the rest 
of us don’t? That’s silly, Cassie. I 
knew that job would go to your head.” 

“It?s not silly! Only yesterday I 
heard something that might well af- 
fect the lives of everybody around 
here. But it’s not going to be broad- 
cast or put in the paper.” 

“‘T’m sure it couldn’t be very im- 
portant or we’d know about it,” 
Mother Allin said dismissingly. 

“Would you know it if a German 
sub landed a force on the beach down 
there for sabotage? Would you know 
it if one of those cottages was being 
used as a hide-out for them?” 

Father laid down his fork and 
looked at me. “Cassie, do you mean 
to tell me—” 

“T only mean that such a thing is 
possible and that somebody from the 
Clarion might have gotten a tip some- 
how. That’s what was keeping me 
awake last night—not a little thing 
like a job going to my head!” 

I marched indignantly out of the 
dining-room. As I left, I heard 
Mother Allin say, “If that’s true, I 
think you ought to go right down and 
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see Mr. Henry. He’s the Senior Air 
Raid Warden and he ought to double 
the number of wardens he’s got on the 
beach side of town... .” 

And that’s the simple, innocent way 
it started. Just because I’d gotten 
angry at Clyde Martin and the family 
had goaded me. 

What really happened in Keeler 
that day I’ll never know for sure, but 
I can guess. I do know what hap- 
pened at home after I left. It was 
natural. Mr. Allin did stop in to see 
Mr. Henry. “It’s just possible such 
a thing could happen,” he said. “It 
might be a good idea to keep a strict 
lookout.” 

And Mrs. Allin called Mrs. Lewis 
whose son was working in the ship- 
yards at Suffolk. Had he said any- 
thing lately about taking extra pre- 
cautions against sabotage? Well, it 
might be a good idea if they were 
extra careful just now because there 
was a possibility none of us had ever 
thought of. Somebody at the Clarion, 
she didn’t like to say who, thought 
there was a chance a German sub... 

Mr. Henry called his zone wardens. 
Mrs. Lewis called a friend of hers. 
Possibilities became probabilities. 
Probabilities became facts. A sub- 
marine could became a submarine had 
... One lady had seen suspicious look- 
ing men around the Carter cottage— 
the Carters weren’t coming down this 
year, you know, and the cottage is 
pretty isolated anyway. Conjectures 
grew, two and two were put together. 
Words were whispered, spoken aloud, 
then shouted. “I have it on good au- 
thority . . . they came ashore last 
night .. . mysterious flares at sea... 
they’ve notified the Navy .. . they’ve 
called out the troops . .. Invasion 
party . .. Bridgehead . . . Sabotage 
_ oo Winta Collurean 5 5 5” 


ig started with a tiny spark. It be- 
came a roaring, unstoppable flame. 
The tinder of suspicion was ignited 
and rumor did the rest. By late aft- 
ernoon it was a known fact that a Ger- 
man submarine had landed eleven 
men who were going to blow up the 
defense plants, set fire to the ship- 
yards, and wreck the docks at Suffolk. 
Silly? Not with people’s nerves on 
edge. Not with families whose sons 
worked in those defense plants, ship- 
yards and docks. 

I heard it when I left the Clarion 
office, late that afternoon. At first 
I didn’t associate it with any words 
of mine. It was too big. It was a 
fact. And then a gnawing fear took 
hold of me. I rushed home. 

Mother Allin met me at the door. 
She was pale and worried, but de- 


termined. “Cassie, have you heard—”: 


“Mother Allin,” I said quietly, “did 
you tell anyone what I said this 
morning?” 

“Why, yes, I talked to Mrs. Lewis. 
But what—” 

' nd did Father talk to Mr. Henry, 
00?” 

“Yes, and then he called me around 
noon to say—” She broke off and we 
looked at each other dumbly. 

“And Billy?” 

“He rushed off to school all excited 
about spies, and then he came home 
early and saiad school had been dis- 
missed for the day. Cassie, you don’t 
think that we—” 

“No,” I said and then the full hor- 
ror of it came over me. “I think that 
I did it. I—look!” 

Rumbling past the house was a 
truckload of soldiers from the nearby 
camp. They were moving down to- 
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ward the beach. I ran outside. Navy 
planes—more than I’d ever seen—were 
overhead and far out to sea. A patrol 
boat, like Lee’s, was chugging along 
the coast, well inshore, and I saw the 
sunlight glinting on its forward gun. 

My job’s out there guarding freight- 
ers... That’s what Lee had said. Out 
there, on the sweeps of lonely sea, 
freighters were bringing vital neces- 
sities up our coast. Out there, lying 
in wait, were submarines that with 
fire and shell and even treachery 
would try to stop them. Suppose a 
freighter were left unguarded—only 
for a moment—by a boat called to 
search our shore. Suppose at this 
moment a torpedo— 


RANTICALLY I called the Clarion. 
They could get out an extra, they 
could send a bulletin out over the air— 
anything to stop this. But the editor 
told me flatly he would not confirm or 
deny anything as important as this 
until the proper authorities gave him 
official information. 

I can’t ever tell you what that night 
was like. I watched and waited with 
the rest, impotent to stop what I had 
set in motion, numb with the vastness 
of what I’d done. Every cottage on 
the beach was entered, every inch of 
shore was searched. And all night 
the people of Keeler waited and 
watched, mobilized, ready for action. 
That’s what I saw happen. I had to 
stand there and look at it and know, 
with the deepest bitterness I will ever 
know, that it was my own handi- 
work. 

Slowly the search died down. Slow- 
ly soldiers and sailors went back to 
their regular posts. Only a few re- 
mained, as a precaution. About 
seven-thirty a car drove up to our 
door. Lee got out—a haggard Lee, 
worn with strain. 

I threw myself on him hysterically. 
“Stop them!” I cried. ‘Tell them it’s 
false, it’s wrong. I did it! I started 
all this!” 

He grabbed me by the shoulders. 
“What are you saying, Cassie?” 

Incoherently, sobbingly, I poured 
out the story. What had happened 
with Clyde, what he had said, what 
I had done. He listened till I was 
through. And he listened to his 
mother, too, when she said, “It’s not 
all Cassie’s fault, Lee. Your father 
and I had our part in it too.” 

Then he turned on me. ‘Where is 
Clyde Martin now?”’ 

“He’s at the studio, i guess. He’s 
just about to go on 
“Come on then.” 

ward the car. 

I huddled in the seat beside him. 
He never looked at me once. This 
was not the man I loved. the man I 
thought I knew so well. This was an 
officer in the armed forces doing a 
job. I wanted to touch him, to see 
again the look he wore only “for me. 
But he was grim and cold and as un- 
touchable as a statue. 

We ran into the studio. Clyde was 
standing in front of the microphone, 
waiting for his signal to begin. He 
looked jaunty in spite of the signs of 
sleeplessness. But some of the jaun- 
tiness faded from his face when he 
saw Lee. 

“What are you doing in here? Im 
about to go on the air. TY 


‘He pulled me to- 


V’m—” 

“That’s just what I’m here for. 
When you go on the air you're going 
to tell the listening people of Keeler 
that you are guilty of starting a false 
rumor.” 


“TJ don’t know what you’re talking | 


about. Now get out of here—” 
Lee reached out. 


Clyde’s coat. There was an angry 


white line around his lips. “Did you or ! 
did you not tell my wife day before } 
yesterday a cock-and-bull story ‘about |! 


a submarine landing a task force?” 


Clyde’s sureness was gone now. “J |! 
) I may } 
interesting }) 


You 

told her in such a way to make her | 
think it was true, didn’t you—that you /! 
Well, 
you're going to retract it to your lis- 


may have said it was possible. 
have advanced it as an 
theory—” 

“What’s interesting about it? 


were really on to something? 


teners right now.’ 
“Now look here.” 


ing efforts to free himself. “You may 


think you run the Navy but you’re not * 
If your wife was fool |) 
enough to believe it and spread it | 


running me. 


around—” 


He never finished the sentence. Lee’s | 
f It crashed into Clyde’s |! 
jaw, and he reeled backwards across } 


fist shot out. 


the studio. 


Just then the red signal above the |! 


mike flashed. We were on the air! I 
stood like one hypnotized for a sec- 


ond. Then I grabbed the microphone. 


“Everybody in Keeler,” I said into 
it. “Please listen! This is not the 
regular program. This is a special 
announcement. Please listen care- 
fully. This is Cassie Allin. 
you who have been searching all night 
for a landing force from a submarine, 
go on home. There was no landing 
force. There never was. The story is 
a false rumor, started by me. I heard 
something and I passed it on careless- 
ly, unthinkingly. I’ve done an irrepar- 


able harm and caused irreparable 
trouble. It’s all my fault. All I can |) 
say is I—I—” My voice broke. I || 


couldn’t go on. 


EE took the mike from me. “Atten- 

tion, everybody!” The words were 
calm and forceful. “This is Ensign 
Lee Allin of the Coast Guard. You 
have just heard a girl do a very 
brave thing. She has admitted to 
the world she made a horrible mis- 
take—what could be a tragic mistake. 
But she alone is not to blame. Many 
of the rest of you must share her 
guilt. Do you realize that by your 
passing on a false rumor, cargoes 
may have been lost and men may 
have died at sea? Do you realize 
that a ship may have been torpedoed 
because we who are supposed to guard 
it were here, instead, running down a 
false report? Learn a lesson from 


He took hold of}; 


Clyde was mak- 


All of | 


my wife. She’s admitted her guilt. 
Admit yours—and swear in your 
hearts that you will never talk with- 
out thinking again... 

That was all. Lee led me from the 
booth. In the hall outside I stopped. 
“Oh Lee—you were wonderful. And I 
—how can you bear to speak to me, 
even to look at me. Can you forgive 

e?” . 

“Don’t talk like that.” He put his 
arms about me and held me close. 
“Tt was true what I said—you did a 
brave and fine thing. You couldn’t 
undo the harm but you admitted your 
guilt and taught yourself and every- 
body else a lesson. Don’t be ashamed, 
Cassie. Just remember—and learn 
from it.” 

“TJ will,” I whispered. “I promise.” 

And I have. So have the Allins. 
So has all of Keeler. They’ve stopped 
talking about it now but they haven’t 
forgotten. They never will forget. 
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|knowing how to explain to her son. 
lm SBper, haven’t you noticed how ill 
your father looks?” Pepper frowned 
lat her and bit his lip. “It’s—well, I’m 
ee he’ll have a breakdown un- 


Mom,” Pepper said. ‘You 
know what i ee mean, Dad’s 
worried.” 

“Tt’s more than that, Pepper,” 
| Young said. 


Mrs. 
“He needs to feel useful 


again. He needs to have his faith in 
himself, in his ability, reawakened. 
He needs—” 


} 


| “Say!” Pepper interrupted. “Biff 
| got a letter from his father this morn- 
| ng—read it to me when I drove him 

to school. Mr. Bradley’s doing all 
right. Maybe, if Dad went to see him, 
it'd make him feel better. Remember 
how it pepped him up when Mr. 
| Bradley got that job?” 

“Mmm,” Mrs. Young murmured. 

'Then she shrugged helplessly. ‘Oh, 
|| Pepper, I don’t think your father 
would go. He hates so to spend money 
| on himself—and—I don’t dare let him 
see how worried I am about him.” 

“Yeah, but look,” Pepper said en- 

| thusiastically. “That letter—Mr. Brad- 

ley says a couple of times in it that 
he wishes Dad were there—you know, 
as if Dad could help him out.” 

“Are you sure, dear?” Mrs. Young 
asked. For the first time she began 
rg see some hope of solving her prob- 
em. 

| Pepper wrinkled his forehead in 
|thought. “Let’s see—oh, I remem- 
| ber one thing Mr. Bradley wrote— 
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that a couple of things have come up 
he knows Dad could have straightened 
out in a minute.” 

“Tf we could only convince your 
father of that,” Mrs. Young said. “If 
we can only make him think Curt 
really needs him—” 

“There’s Dad now,” Pepper said 
from the window. “Let’s tackle him 
right away. He looks as though he 
needed a little lift.” 


T HEY gave him just enough time to 

get into the house. When they got 
downstairs, Sam was sitting in his 
favorite chair before the fireplace. 
His huge frame was sunk deep into 
the soft cushions and his hands lay 
listlessly in his lap. He made an effort 
to sit up and Mrs. Young’s heart ached 
for him. 

It was a little difficult to know how 
to begin. Mrs. Young kissed Sam 
tenderly and asked him what kind of 
a day he’d had. He answered her 
dejectedly and reached for the news- 
paper. Pepper winked at his mother. 

“Biff got a letter from his father this 
morning,” Pepper said. 

“Really?” Mrs. Young said, falling 
in with Pepper’s approach and notic- 
ing, with a twinge, that Sam’s eyes 


had come alive for a moment. “How 
is Curt?” 
“Well—” Pepper said. “I don’t 


know. You'd better get Biff to read 
you the letter. It sounds all right, but 
I think Mr. Bradley’s having a little 
trouble with his new job.” 

“Eh?” Sam said. “Nonsense, Curt’s 


a capable man.” 

“Sure,” Pepper said. “But you know 
yourself that he hasn’t as much ex- 
perience as you have, Dad. Even 
when you were partners, he let you 


handle certain things by yourself. Bet 
he could use your advice, now.” 

“IT wonder if he’s really having 
trouble?” Mrs. Young asked. 

“Say, Dad!” Pepper said enthusi- 


astically, as though he had just thought 
of it. “Why don’t you go to Chicago 
and see Mr. Bradley—give him a 
hand?” 

Mrs. Young’s heart stood still as 
she saw Sam’s face light up. “That’s 
a wonderful idea, Pepper,” she said. 
“Why don’t you, Sam? I’m sure Curt 
would be very grateful.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ Sam said 
thoughtfully. “I think Curt can get 
along without me—” 

But they could see their idea had 
fallen on fertile ground. They pressed 
their advantage, Pepper even going 
to the phone to check up on trains to 
Chicago. However, it wasn’t until 
Biff came home and read his father’s 
letter aloud to them that Sam really 
began to believe that Curt needed him. 

“You know,” Sam said, his eyes 
sparkling for the first time in weeks, 
‘Wvll be good, surprising Curt. I 
could catch the eight-forty and be 
there first thing in the morning.” 

Pepper grinned triumphantly at his 
mother and Mrs. Young smiled. Then, 
she saw Biff’s face and sighed. Poor 
Biff, she thought, he was envious of 
Sam and she couldn’t blame him. Biff 
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was. probably lonely for his 
father. 


“Mary,” Sam said, “can you help me 


very 


pack? Maybe we could finish that 
before dinner.” 

“Of course, darling,’ Mrs. Young 
said. “Pepper, ask Hattie to give you 


something to eat, dear.” 


MES. YOUNG couldn’t help think- 

ing of the old days, while they 
packed Sam’s bags. She remembered 
other times when they had debated 
over which suits Sam should take and 
whether he’d have enough shirts and 
socks. And it was good. It made her 
heart glad to see him interested and 
excited again, to hear him speculating 
on Curt’s problems. Sam was just 
struggling with the straps on his suit- 
case, when they heard Pepper let out 
a whoop of delight. 

“Hey, Mom! Dad!” Pepper yelled. 
“Come on down and give your bless- 
ings. Boy, are things happening!” 

Mrs. Young hurried downstairs. 
Peggy and Carter were standing to- 
gether, looking breathless and em- 
barrassed and, somehow, radiant. 

“Congratulations and all that!” Pep- 
per was saying. He looked at his 
watch. “Gee! I’ve got to scram. See 
you all later. Bye, Dad. Have a good 
time. I’m afraid I won’t be able to 
get to the train to see you off.” 


After Pepper’s uproar had died 
down, it seemed very still in the 
house. 


“Mother, look!” Peggy said, finally. 
She put out her hand and the diamond 
on her finger caught the light and 
broke it into a million facets. “Oh, 
Mother, say it’s all right!” Peggy cried. 
The next moment, she was in her 
mother’s arms, hiding her face like a 
shy child. 

Carter cleared his throat. “I—I 
hope you don’t mind, Mr. Young,” 
he said. “I know I should have asked 
you first, but—” 

Mrs. Young looked at Sam. He was 
smiling a little doubtfully, but not 
disapprovingly. “Well—now,” he said, 
“T think maybe you should have 
spoken to me. Peggy’s pretty young, 


you know.” 
“Oh, Daddy!” Peggy said. “Don’t 
say that. I know. I know I love 


Carter and Ill never love anyone else, 
no matter how old I get.” 

“There, there,” Sam said. “I didn’t 
say no, did I?” He turned to Carter. 
“And your parents, how do they feel 
about it?” 

“Uh—” Carter frowned 
“They don’t know, yet. 
them to meet Peggy first.” 

Sam smiled indulgently, then grew 
serious. “You owe them a certain 
responsibility, you know, Carter,” he 
said. “Don’t you think they should 
have been—well—warned? After all, 
this is going to be a surprise to them.” 

“Yes, I know,” Carter said. “That’s 
why I’ve asked Peggy to keep this 
secret for awhile.” 

“Secret?” Sam repeated. 

Carter flushed. Haltingly, as 
though he felt it sounded a bit strange, 
he told them how much his father 
hated publicity. ‘And,” Carter tried 
to explain, “I was afraid that if people 
knew we were engaged, the papers 
might get hold of it and splash it all 
over the front page. I—I guess they 
think I’m sort of important—well— 
because my family has money—and 
they might play up the fact that 
Peggy isn’t from a rich family and— 
and my father might get the wrong 
impression. I don’t want that to 
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slightly. 
wanted 


happen. I want him to meet Peggy 
first—then, he’ll probably give the 
papers an announcement himself. But 
that’s different. You do understand, 
don’t you, Mr. Young?” 

“Hmm,” Sam murmured. “Yes, I 
guess so. Tell you what, Peggy. Sup- 
pose you keep that ring hidden, for 
awhile—”’ 

“Oh, Daddy!” Peggy cried, her eyes 
filming over with tears of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Peggy, dear,” Mrs. Young said 
tenderly, “it’s just for a little while— 
until Carter has talked to his parents.” 

Sam laughed lightly and patted 
his daughter’s head. “You’re very 
impatient, seems to me.” He grinned. 


“Now, let’s have some dinner. I have 
a train to catch.” : 
Looking around the table, Mrs. 


Young thought it was some time since 
they had sat down to such a cheerful 
meal. Sam was happy, she could see 
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that. And Peggy? Peggy was lost 
in a world in which only Carter was 
real. Mrs. Young looked past Carter’s 
handsome young face bent towards 
Peggy’s and sighed as she saw Biff 
staring at his untouched food. She 
must remind Sam, she thought, to tell 
Curt he really should come to see his 
son, soon. She knew that no matter 
how much she and Sam loved him 
and watched over him, they couldn’t 
take his father’s place. 

And then, they were all waving to 
Sam from the platform and he was 
grinning back at them from the train 
window. After the train had hooted 
its way out of sight, Mrs. Young re- 
fused Carter’s offer to drive her home. 
She wanted to be alone. She walked 
home through the quiet, treelined 
streets, thinking of Sam and hoping 


that his trip would have the desired | 
effect of renewing his courage and)! 
belief in himself. 

She thought of Peggy and, for a 
moment, found herself a little afraid 
of what might lie ahead for her 
daughter. It was nothing more than 
realistic to consider the possibility 
that the Trents might think Peggy|| 
was not a suitable match for Carter,| 

But Mrs. Young shook off that idea, 
It was silly, after all. They were every, 
bit as good a family as the Trents, 
They didn’t have money, but Sam had!) 
done much for his fellow men— Tas 


munity when its need was great, and| 
he had earned no reward, no salary 
for his term as Mayor. i 
won the respect and trust of his fellow) 
citizens. 

She wondered, fleetingly, whether)| 
Mr. Trent could say the same of him= 
self. Then she dismissed the thought,| 
as unworthy. ; 

Mrs. Young turned in at the gate} 
and walked slowly up the path toward} 
the house. Suddenly, she stopped. A | 
shadowy figure rose from one of the | 
porch chairs. ni 

“Mrs. Young?” a man’s voice asked, 
“Hattie said you would be back soon, 
so I waited out here.” i 


eee 
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RS. YOUNG smiled at herself. I 
was only Mr. Walters, the real 
estate agent who handled their house. 
She went up on the porch and shook 
hands with him. “You frightened me,” || 
she laughed. “Won’t you sit down? | 
Isn’t it a lovely evening?” 
“Uh—yes, yes,” Mr. Walters said. | 
He seemed embarrassed. “Uh—Hattie || 
tells me Mr. Young has gone to Chi- 
cago. I wanted to speak to him—I) 
wanted to find out—” ; 
“Yes?” Mrs. Young helped him. || 
There was something in his manner | 
Hae, made her uneasy. “Can I help || 
u? 29 
“Well—I—I hate to press you this )| 
way, Mrs. Young,” Mr. Walters said || 
quickly. “But—Mr. Phillips, the || 
owner, wants to know how soon you | 
will be able to make a down payment | 
on the house. You see, he—he wants | 
to get rid of this property and—I—I’m || 
afraid that unless you buy back your || 
house, I’m going to have to put it up || 
for sale.” | 
“On,” Mrs. Young whispered. 1] 
“I—I thought I’d talk to Mr. Young,” |} 
Mr. Walters said. “I thought he 
could give me some idea of how long || 
it would be—and I could give Mr. || 
Phillips a date—” 
Mr. Walter’s voice faded into silence. || 
There was an awkward pause, while | 
Mrs. Young thought desperately that || 
she wished she could see a glimmer || 
of hope. She didn’t want her home || 
sold. She couldn’t even conceive of | 
having to live anywhere else. Yet © 
she knew she would have to be honest || 
with Mr. Walters. | 
“J—” she began unhappily, “I’m || 
afraid you'll have to sell the house, ‘| 
Mr. Walters. I know Mr. Young |, 
couldn’t have given you any date—I— 
we—really have no idea when we'll be 
able to buy the house.” 4 
Mr. Walters couldn’t seem to get |j 
away quickly enough. He murmured 
apologies and stammered that he hated 
to press them and that he knew how 
much the house meant to Mrs. Young 
and he stumbled down the dark path 
to the gate. 
Wearily, Mrs. Young went into the 
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quiet house. She was surprised to find 
that there were tears in her eyes. She 
was glad of one thing—that Sam had 
gone to Chicago before Mr. Walters 
got a chance to see him. At least, he 
had been spared this one, last blow. 
And she was determined that he must 
not find out about this, not until he 
was better able to face it. 

She touched a match to the fire in 
the living room and watched the 
flames leap up, casting their wavering 
shadows about the room. She sat 
down in Sam’s big chair and relaxed. 

“Mother?” 

Mrs. Young sat up with a start and 
realized she must have dozed off. 

“Ai, Mum,” Pepper said. “I didn’t 
mean to wake you.’ 

“That’s all right, dear,” Mrs. Young 
said. “Peggy’s out late.” 


PEPPER laughed. “They can’t think 
about time, now.’ Mrs. Young 
smiled at her son. “Mother,” he went 
on, “I want to ask you something—I 
mean, show you something.” He went 
out to the hall and returned with a 
large flat box. “Think Pegs will like 
this?” He unwrapped a large red 
leather purse. “I wanted to get her 
something—you know, something to 
make her feel good when she goes to 
Chicago to meet the Trents. I remem- 
bered she said she’d love a red bag to 
match her hat.” 

“It’s beautiful, Pepper,” Mrs. Young 
said. She took the bag from him and 
examined all the extra fittings inside. 
She smiled. “She’ll hardly need to 
pack another thing.” Then, she 
frowned. “Pepper, this is an expen- 
sive bag. Where did you get the 
money?” 

“T earned it,” Pepper said proudly. 


“Behold, the scribe!” 

“The what?” Mrs. Young asked. 

Pepper grinned. “Well, I figured 
the newspapers might as well get the 
right kind of story about Peggy’s en- 
gagement, so I—Mother! What’s the 
matter?” 

“Pepper!” Mrs. Young cried. “Are 
you telling me that you told the news- 
papers about Peggy’s engagement?” 


Pepper nodded feebly. “Did I do 
something wrong?” 
“Wrong? Oh, Pepper,” Mrs. Young 


whispered. And she told him about 
Mr. Trent’s hatred for publicity. 

“Well, gee!” Pepper said. 
was I to know?” 

“We've got to stop it from appear- 
ing,’ Mrs. Young said. “Call Mr. 
Goodwin, at once, Pepper.” 

Pepper ran to the phone, but there 
was no answer at the offices of the 
Free Press. They tried Mr. Goodwin’s 
home, only to learn that the editor had 
gone to Chicago on business. Mrs. 
Young tried to reach the printer, but 
he was gone, too. 

“Mom, what’ll we do?” 

Mrs. Young looked at him. All his 
grown up airs were gone and he was 
just a small boy again, frightened and 
worried. She brushed back his tousled 
hair. “We’ll have to try again in the 
morning, dear.” 

But it was too late in the morning. 
They didn’t know that while they 
slept the wires of the news services 
were humming all over the country. 
They had no idea of the uproar in the 
offices of the Chicago papers, where 
front pages were remade to feature 
the story and reporters were assigned 
to dig up old information on the 
Trents. They had no idea that, pre- 
cisely because Mr. Trent always made 
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it so difficult for the papers to get 
news about him, the editors were in- 
dulging in a Roman holiday at his 
expense. 


EPPER was down for breakfast 

early. He looked hopefully at his 
mother as he sat down. Mrs. Young 
shook her head sadly and nodded to- 
ward the folded paper by her plate. 

They both looked up as Peggy came 
into the room, her face fresh and 
lovely with happiness. She was 
fastening the clasp of a thin gold chain, 
on which she had strung her engage- 
ment ring. She smiled dreamily. 

“T couldn’t bear to leave it in a 
drawer,” she said. “I’ll wear it in- 
side my dress, Mother. That’s all 
right, isn’t it? No one will see it.” 


Mrs. Young saw Pepper grit his 
teeth. “Sis,” he said painfully, “I 
es know. I—gee—I was so glad 
an ae. 


“What are you talking about?” 
Peggy asked. 

Mrs. Young felt infinitely sorry for 
her son and, yet, a little proud be- 
cause of his courage. He swallowed 
miserably and handed Peggy the Elm- 
wood Free Press. 

It was on the front page. It was 
almost the whole of the front page. 
There was an old picture of Peggy 
and one of Carter in his uniform. 
There was a short history of the 
Trent family. There was a much 
longer history of the Youngs. 

Peggy was not aware that the paper 
had slipped out of her fingers. She 
felt only a terrible pain and her heart 
had stopped beating and she couldn’t 
breathe. Then, deep inside her, some- 
thing went to pieces and she felt the 
sobs tearing at her. 
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Time meant nothing to Peggy, then. 
Time had stopped. Everything had 
stopped. The painful, wracking sobs 
wore away. 

“Peggy,” there was a soft touch on 
her shoulder and Peggy looked up 
into her mother’s face. “Peggy, dear,” 
her mother said softly, “Carter wants 
to talk to you—on the phone.” 

“Oh,” Peggy gasped. “No—no, | 
can’t!” 

“It’s all right, dear,” her mother 
said. “Carter says it’s all right.” 

Peggy jumped out of the chair. She 
had no idea how she had come to be 
sitting there. Her knees were shaky, 
but she felt alive again. She went 
toward the phone and it seemed to 
take ages to get there. 

“Carter—oh, darling,” she cried into 
the phone. “I’m so sorry—I—Pepper 
didn’t know—I was so afraid—” 

“Tt’s all right, darling,” she heard 
Carter’s voice saying. “I’ve just 
talked to my father in Chicago. He— 
isn’t very angry—just surprised. You 
mustn’t worry. I love you, Peggy.” 

“Oh, Carter—are you sure, dar- 
ling,’ she murmured into the phone, 
“are you sure he’s not angry?” 

“Yes,” Carter said. But it was the 
way he laughed, softly, reassuringly, 
that really made her feel better. “I’ve 
got to hang up, now, darling—I’ll see 
you as soon as I can.” 

Peggy hung up. She found she had 
to sit down quickly. Her terror had 
been unbearable, but her relief was 
almost worse. Peggy realized that 
she was a little frightened, now. For 
now she knew how much she really 
loved Carter, how little life would 
mean to her if she lost him. 

The phone rang again, this time 
with the two short rings of the Long 
Distance operator. Peggy picked up 
the receiver automatically. 

If Mrs. Young had known how des- 
perately Peggy wanted everything 
to be all right and how much this 
desire of Peggy’s would color her 
reactions, she would never have let 
Peggy carry on that conversation. 
But Mrs. Young didn’t know that. All 
she knew was that Peggy had quieted 
down and was speaking normally and 
calmly into the phone. 

“Yes,” she heard Peggy say. “This 
is Peggy Young. Chicago?” And 
Mrs. Young saw her daughter’s gray 
eyes widen with surprise and alarm. 
Then Peggy listened a moment and 
Mrs. Young saw fright and relief and 
pleasure flitting across her face, as 
she spoke and listened by turns. 
Peggy hung up, finally, and jumped 
to her feet. “Mother!” she cried. 
“They’re coming here—tomorrow! The 
Trents are coming here to see me. 
Me! Oh, Mother!” Peggy hugged her 
mother fiercely. “Darling, they can’t 
be so angry, after all, can they?” 

“Are you sure?” Mrs. Young asked. 
“What did Mr. Trent say?” 

“Of course, I’m sure,” Peggy cried 
and her voice was like singing. “Mr. 
Trent? It wasn’t Mr. Trent. It was 
his secretary. He—oh, I’m all mixed 
up, ’m so happy. He didn’t say any- 
thing. He just said he wanted to be 
sure Pd be home tomorrow and I 
said I would be and then he said fine 
and to expect them and not to tell 
Carter about this. I guess they want 
to surprise him, too.” Peggy danced 
around happily. “Gosh!” she laughed. 
“T didn’t think I could be so happy.” 
She caught a glimpse of herself in 
the hall mirror. “Gee, I look fierce.” 

Peggy ran up stairs. And, a few 
minutes later, hearing her singing, 


Mrs. Young was grateful for the re- 
cuperative powers of the young. 

Mrs. Young herself felt tired and 
worn by all the excitement. And she 
knew she couldn’t afford to be tired. 
There was so much to do, if they were 
going to have such important guests 
the next day. 

As always, Mrs. Young found work 
a quieting influence. She made Peggy 
go to school in the afternoon and she 
and Hattie set about cleaning up the 
living room, waxing, polishing, beat- 
ing rugs, planning a tea menu and 
changing it every few minutes. 

Once, while she was arranging 
flowers, she thought of Mr. Walters 
and what he had said about having 
to sell the house. and her heart 
floundered and went still, for a mo- 
ment. She looked around the room 
then, and it didn’t seem right to her 
that they should ever have to leave 
this place. She and Sam had come 
there when they were married. It 
was a part of their life together. 


J UST then the front door burst open 
and Peggy and Edie were there and 
Mrs. Young blinked the unshed tears 
out of her eyes. Peggy mustn’t know 
about this, she thought. None of them 
must know—not now, not yet. 

And, in the general excitement of 
the rest of that day and most of the 
next, Mrs. Young had little time to 
think of it herself. There were things 
to be ordered and a cake to bake. 

As the day wore on, Mrs. Young 
found the waiting a strain. They had 
no idea what time the Trents were 
arriving. Peggy got home at three- 
thirty, a little giddy and a great deal 
upset, because Edie had told her that 
society people didn’t have big cakes 
with tea. Then Edie arrived herself 
and insisted that Peggy ought to 
change from her school blouse and 
skirt into something more grown up 
looking. Mrs. Young sighed and sent 
the two girls upstairs, wishing for 
once that Edie had stayed away. 

The doorbell rang. For one panic- 
stricken moment, Mrs. Young won- 
dered whether she should let Hattie 
open the door. The next instant she 
was walking into the hall, scolding 
herself for even thinking of putting 
on airs for the Trents. 

She opened the door and found 
herself looking into the face of a 
tall, distinguished looking man. He 
took off his hat and bowed stiffly. 

“Mrs. Young?” 

Mrs. Young smiled and put out her 
hand. “How do you do, Mr. Trent?” 
she said graciously. “Won’t you 
come in?” She looked past him. 
“Didn’t Mrs. Trent come with you? 

The man frowned. “I am not Mr. 
Trent, madame.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Young smiled hesi- 
tantly. Then. she laughed lightly. “I’m 
sorry, I made a mistake. We’re ex- 
pecting some guests and I thought—” 


‘I am Mr. Trent’s attorney,’ the 
man said. “My name is Taylor.” 

“T_T don’t understand—” Mrs. 
Young found herself saying. She 


stared at him, at his expressionless 
face, and there was something guarded 
and cold in his eyes that filled her 
with a sense of foreboding. 


Something is very wrong when par- 
ents send a lawyer to see their son’s 
fiancée instead of coming themselves! 
What message has Mr. Taylor come to 
deliver? Be sure to read the next 
instalment of this delightful serial in 
the October Rapio Mirror. 
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Bargains in Meat 


Continued from page 42 


onion, a tablespoon of minced celery 
leaves or parsley and a bayleaf. 

Pork steak, braised in this way, 
seems to call for a dash of sage along 
with the onion and for greater va- 
riety try pineapple or apricot juice 
for liquid. And while we are on the 
subject of flavor variations remember 
that braised dishes of all types offer 
a chance for you to do experimental 
work of your own with dried herb 
and spice seasonings. 

Other cuts which are _ excellent 
braised are lamb necks and shanks, 
veal shanks, beef ribs and shanks. 
They may be braised in a skillet, like 
the steaks, or in a pot deep enough to 
allow vegetables to cook with them, 
the vegetables to be added just long 
enough before the meat is done to 
give them time to cook. The choice 
and variety of vegetables for braised 
dishes is almost endless—carrots, 
onions and potatoes are usually first 
choice, with celery, green pepper, to- 
matoes, string or lima beans, peas 
and mushrooms for additional flavor 
interest. 

Stuffed breast of veal or lamb and 
cushion shoulder roasts, so called 
because the bone is removed and the 
opening filled with bread crumb 
dressing, are much more economical 
than the customary leg roasts and the 
man in your family may prefer them 
because they are easier to carve. 


Cushion Roast of Lamb 


5 Ibs. boned shoulder of lamb 

2 cups cracked wheat bread crumbs 

2 minced onions 

2 tbls. minced parsley or celery leaves 
% to 1 tsp. marjoram 1 bay leaf 

2 tsps. salt 

% tsp. pepper 

¥% to 1 cup liquid 

Wipe meat with damp cloth, com- 
bine remaining ingredients (using 
more or less liquid, depending on 
whether you like moist or dry dress- 
ing) and fill pocket in meat. Fasten 
opening with skewers or tooth picks 
and roast, uncovered, in 350 degree 
oven, basting occasionally, until tend- 
er (about 2% hours). For liquid use 
milk, soup ‘stock or the liquid from 
cooked vegetables. In making stuffed 
veal roasts I sometimes use a pinch 
of nutmeg, cloves oregano (also 
known as Mexican sage) in place of 
the marjoram. 

Stuffed beef flank is another excel- 
lent economy cut. It is a thin wedge- 
shaped piece of beef, without bone, in 
which your butcher can easily cut 
a pocket. For this, too, I like the 
basic cracked wheat stuffing above, 
though sometimes I vary it by using 
rosemary, thyme or ginger instead of 
oregano. Beef flank is thinner than 
the other stuffed roasts, so will re- 
quire a shorter cooking time (about 
25 minutes per pound), and it is a 
good plan to turn it when the cook- 
ing time is half over to allow it to 
cook evenly. Also bear in mind that 
the beef flank and veal roasts are 
likely to be dry and should be rubbed 
with butter, margarine or some other 
fat before cooking. 

Boiled beef with horseradish sauce 
is a favorite with most men and one 
of the simplest dishes to prepare, also 
one of the most versatile for it is 
equally good served hot with mixed 
vegetables or chilled and cut thin 
as the main dish in a summer cold 
meat and salad supper. 
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Because You Need Me 


Continued from page 13 


but somehow, instead, I heard myself 
being perfectly straight-forward and 
serious. Because he was nice—he was 
so terribly nice. And I hadn’t for- 
gotten him, at all. 

You know about the Stage Door 
Canteen, don’t you? It’s the base- 
ment lounge of a big theater just off 
Broadway, and it’s the favorite and 
tremendously successful project of 
the actors and actresses, writers, and 
technicians of radio and the stage. 
It’s open seven nights a week, and 
any man in the uniform of the United 
Nations is welcome there. We serve 
food and coffee and soft drinks, and 
the biggest stars in America come— 
sometimes to entertain the boys and 
sometimes just to work in the kitchen 
or wait on tables. And it’s all per- 
fectly free. No soldier or sailor has 
ever spent a cent of money in the 
Stage Door Canteen. 

I’m not one of the biggest stars in 
America—not by any means—but I do 
my share at the Canteen. Mostly, I 
wait on tables, although other times 
I act as a hostess, dancing with the 
boys and making them feel at home. 
The sweet and lovely actress who 
runs the Canteen told me, when she 
was assigning duties to everyone, 
“With your figure and your blonde 
hair, we'll have to keep you out 
where the boys can see you. Let the 
actors and stagehands wash dishes— 
your job will be to build up morale.” 

Which was nice of her, but I didn’t 
take her seriously enough to shirk 
real work when there was some to do. 

I belong to the radio division, and 
it was my part on the air that first 
seemed to impress Private Blakely. 
“You’re Marcia Manners on the air!” 
he’d said, that first time we danced, 
two weeks ago. “What d’you know! 
Just wait until I write and tell my 
mother—she listens to you every day 
and she thinks you’re swell. . . I do, 
too, of course,’ he had added shyly. 

His home was in Iowa, he told me, 
but I might almost have known it 
from looking at him—that and the 
fact that he’d been born on a farm 
and lived there all his life until the 
Army came and took him away. He 
exactly fitted the picture that comes 
into your mind at the words “farm 
boy”’—big and friendly and honest 
and unspoiled and... decent. 

And here he was back again, look- 
ing at me with an expression that 
said plainly he’d been anticipating 
this moment for-the two weeks be- 
tween his last leave and this one. 
It was an expression that sent the 
blood pounding up into my cheeks, 
because it said, as plain as spoken 
words, “I adore you.” 

That's what it was—adoration. 
Something so simple and pure and 
lovely that it humbled me and tied 
my tongue, making it impossible for 
me to do what should have been so 
easy—speak the single sentence that 
would have sent him away. 

“Td have written,” he was saying, 
“but—well, I didn’t know your ad- 
dress and I’d have had to send the 
letter here or to the broadcasting 
company, and I was afraid you might 
not get it. So I just came along, hop- 
ing you'd be here at the Canteen.” 

This is ridiculous, I tried to say to 
myself. You’re imagining things. A 
boy doesn’t meet a girl once, in a 
noisy place like this, and fall in love 


with her. He’s just dazzled because 
you're an actress, and because he’s 
heard you on the air. And besides, 
he’s—he’s only a kid. He may be your 
age as far as years go, but in experi- 
ence of the world—well, Lois Neale, 
you could be his mother. 

All this I said to myself, and it 
made excellent sense. But all I could 
say to him was, “I’m glad you came. 
It’s nice seeing you again.’ 

“I was thinking,” he said carefully, 
“maybe you could get away from 
here and we’d go somewhere else— 
somewhere we could—well, have 
something to eat and dance a little.” 

It would have been cruel to remind 
him that right here in the Canteen 
was more food than either of us could 
ever eat, and one of the most famous 
bands in the world playing if we 
wanted to dance. 

“T don’t know—” I said doubtfully. 
“T'm supposed to stay here, helping 

out, until midnight.” 

“py wait,” he announced. Abrupt- 
ly, he held up the package. “I brought 
something for you, but I guess I bet- 
ter not give it to you here.” 

He smiled again—what in the world 
was that special, heart-breaking qual- 
ity in his smile?—and retired to a 
corner of the Canteen. I could almost 
feel him watching me for the next 
hour or so, before he presented him- 
self again, right on the dot of mid- 
night. 

Oh, I tried to be sensible. I really 
did. I said as we left the Canteen and 
emerged on the street, eerie in its 
unaccustomed dim-out, “I ought to 
be going straight home to bed, you 
know. After all, I am a working girl.” 

“But tomorrow’s Saturday,” he said 
quickly, “and you don’t broadcast on 
Saturdays.” 

“All right,” I said, laughing—and 
then, trying to keep the conversation 
severely impersonal, “Do you have a 
long leave?” 

“Why—no,” he admitted. “Not so 
very. Fact is—it’s not a leave at all, 
just a pass. I have to be back in 
camp by eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Hight o’clock! 
world!—” 

“My outfit’s—leaving—in a day or 
two. So this looked like the only 
chance I’d have to see you... .” Sud- 
denly he looked around him, at the 
stone and concrete towers black 
against the night sky, and he cried, 
“Tsn’t there any place in this town 
we can be quiet and just talk?” 

We were just passing a parked cab. 
I didn’t want to go to a night club, 
and anyway a soldier’s pay doesn’t 
run to that kind of entertainment. 
“TLet’s take this taxi up to the park,” 
I said. “It’s cool there—and quiet.” 

It was. We got out of the cab at the 
Sixth Avenue entrance and walked 
for a minute, and then we were in a 
long tunnel of dusk that stretched 
from one dimmed-out lamp to an- 
other. “It’s nice here,” he said. “It 
smells like the country.” 

That wasn’t true, of course, unless 
country smells include the fumes of 
gasoline and hot tar, but I understood 
how he meant it, as the greatest com- 
pliment he could pay the place. Near 
one of the lamps was a bench, provi- 
dentially empty, and we sat down 
there. 

“Here,” he 


But why in the 


said, thrusting the 
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| package at me and grinning boyishly, 
| eagerly. “Open it.” 

Inside was a pin—a large orna- 
' mental one in the form of a peacock 
with a wide spreading tail all studded 
with red and blue and green stones. 
It was garish, laughable. But I didn’t 
want to laugh. A hard lump formed 
in my throat, because I knew it was 
his heart, and not a frumpery piece 
of gaudy jewelry at all, that I held 
in my hands. 

“Tt’s—lovely!” I breathed, and 
added what at least was not a lie. 
“It’s the nicest present I ever had.” 

“Say! You really like it?” He was 
more than pleased. He was delighted. 

“Oh, very, very much! But George 
—you shouldn’t have done this. I 
don’t—” 

“Wait.” He made a quick move- 
ment, as if he’d wanted to lay his 
hand on mine, but didn’t quite dare. 
“I know I’m sort of rushing things. 
Here we’ve only known each other 
a little while—this is only the sec- 
ond time we’ve talked to each other. 
And I don’t expect you to—feel about 
me the way I feel about you. I know 
that girls are different. It takes time. 
with them. All I wanted was for you 
not to forget about me. Until I come 
back.” 


ee lump in my throat was still 
there, making it difficult for me to 
talk. I began, ““George—please. It’s 
sweet—and you make me terribly, 
terribly proud—but you mustn’t. It 
isn’t fair to you—” 

“Don’t worry about me,’ he said 
seriously, and went on with an air 
of calm wisdom, “I know what I’m 
doing. I’ve never—been in love— 
with any girl before, but I was al- 
ways sure that when I saw the right 
one I’d know her right away. I—I 
guess you know a lot of men, and 
maybe there’s somebody you like a 
lot more than you like me—” It 
was harder for him to say this, but 
he went doggedly on. “That doesn’t 
make any difference. If I was going 
to be here, where I can see you all 
the time, I wouldn’t say all this. 
I’d ask you for dates and just do my 
best to cut out all the other fellows 
you know. And if I couldn’t—if you 
still like one of them better than me 
—well, that’d be that, ’d have had 
my chance. But with things the way 
they are—” ; 

“George!” This time it was I who 
put my hand on his. “Please stop. 
I do like you, a very great deal. I 
wish we could go out together—go 
dancing, and walking up the Avenue, 
and to movies—having fun. But even 
if you weren't going away we 
couldn’t. We probably never even 
would have met, if it weren’t for the 
war. I’m an actress, and I belong in 
New York just as much as—as much 
as the Empire State Building does. 
You belong—back home. You wouldn’t 
be happy here, and I wouldn’t be 
happy there.” 

_ It sounded unconvincing as 1 said 
it, and he wasn’t taken in. ‘“You’re 
trying to let me down easy,” he said. 
“But don’t worry. I know how you 
feel, all right. You aren’t in love 
with me, and like I said before, I 
wouldn’t expect you to be, on such 
short acquaintance. All I want to 
be sure of is that you won’t forget me.” 

Laughter fought with my tears. 
“That’s one thing you can be very sure 
of, George.” 

“And itll be okay if I write to 
you?” he hurried on. “And you'll 
write to me sometimes?” 
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“Of course.” 

“Tt’?d be swell if you would. It’d— 
It’s like this. Just having somebody 
back here—somebody to hang on to. 
...1 don’t know, it’s hard to explain. 
There’s my father and kid brother at 
home, of course, but somehow they’re 
not what I mean... .” 

“You don’t have to explain, George. 
I understand.” And I did. Id sud- 
denly seen, in my mind, a picture of 
him standing by when mail was given 
out, watching, waiting... finally 
getting only one letter, from his 
father or brother. I wouldn’t let 
that happen to him, I thought. No 
matter what the consequences might 
be in the future. 

And I thought—later, when this war 
was over and he came home, that 
would be time enough to tell him I 
didn’t love him, never could love him. 
Right now he had to have “somebody 
to hang on to.” I was glad, and very 
proud, that it should be me. Aloud 
I said: 

“Tt’s very late, George, and I must 
go home. You have to leave too, or 
you won’t get back to camp in time 
to get any sleep.” 

“Sleep!”’ He laughed. “I don’t need 
any—I’ll doze in the milk-train.” 

“Well—” I glanced at my wrist 
watch. ‘What time does your milk- 
train leave?” 

“Three o'clock.” 

“Then we'll stay here another hour, 
and you can take me home in a cab 
and then go on in it to the station.” 
I couldn’t bear the thought of him 
sitting in the dreary early-morning 
desert of that station, alone, waiting 
for the train to leave. 

So for an hour we sat there on the 
bench, talking. What did we talk 
about? Nothing very important, I 
suppose. He told me about the farm 
where he was born, and about his 
dead mother, and how he’d studied 
at the State Agricultural College; and 
I sketched in an account of myself— 
New York childhood, a walk-on in a 
Broadway play, a better part in an- 
other, radio. 

When the hour was nearly up I said, 
because I knew this was what he 
wanted and had not dared to ask, 


“Wouldn’t you like to kiss me, 
George?” 

“Ohhh ...” he said. “Sure.” 

It was awkward, that kiss, and 


young, but it was also very tender. 
It did not make the blood run any the 
faster in my veins. All I felt was 
sadness and a tremendous wish that 
some day this boy might find the 


girl who would return that ten- 
derness. i 
We walked back to the street almost 
in silence, and in silence found a cab 
and drove to my apartment house on |} 
Lexington Avenue. George tried to || 
get out of the cab when it stopped, | 
but I said quickly, “Don’t bother.” 
The apartment-house doorman, who | 
had started toward us, turned and 
went back when he saw I had an es- || 
cort, and I breathed more freely. , 
“Good-by, George dear,” I said. | 
“Write as soon as you're settled, and 
Ill answer. You’ve got the address?” 
“Oh—yes, that’s right.” He pro- |} 
duced a pencil and slip of paper and |! 
jotted it down—glad, I thought, to || 
have something to do to bridge the 
gap of farewells. ‘“Good-by.” 
I leaned toward him and kissed || 
him once more, not caring whether | 
or not the doorman was watching, || 


and then there was the slam of the || 


taxi’s door and its tail light dwindled 
away down the street. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Agnew,” the , 
doorman said as I passed him on my 
way inside, and I answered, “Good 
evening, Tom,” very calmly, because 
now of course it did not matter if he | 
called me that. | 

I went up in the elevator, unlocked 
the door of my apartment, and went 
inside without switching on the light. || 
It was so high up in the building I |} 
wasn’t supposed to have a light any- 
way, because of the dim-out, but even |} 
if that hadn’t been the case I wouldn’t || 
have wanted one. I didn’t want to 
see the empty look that was always 
in that apartment these days. I had || 
kept Lane’s pipe stand on the end }| 
table, and his hats and overcoat were 
still in the closet, but these reminders 
of him didn’t always seem to help. 

For a minute, before going to bed, 
I stood by the window. It faced west 
—toward New Jersey and Fort Dix, 
where Lane was. When Lane came 
to New York on leave I would be 
there to meet him, to kiss him and be 
in his arms. Lane had, every minute 
of the day or night, “somebody to 
hang on to.” 

I probably wouldn’t tell him about 
Private George Blakely—not because 
he wouldn’t understand; I was sure 
he would—but because it wouldn’t 
be fair to George. But whether I told 
him or not, I was glad George had 
somebody too, now, at least for the 
duration. I was glad it hadn’t oc- 
curred to him, the dear innocent, to 
think that all actresses are called 
“Miss,” whether they’re married or not. 


John B. Hughes, Mutual's West Coast news commentator, receives the 
"True Friend of China’ award from Mrs. Wellington Koo, wife of 
Great Britain's Chinese Ambassador. That's Dave Driscoll at left. 
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Facing the Music 
Continued from page 10 


was born in Buenos Aires of English 
parents, in 1916. His father was a 
rancher and his mother a noted con- 
cert singer. Music didn’t play an 
important part in his life until he 
was fifteen. Then came years of hard 
work. He sang, as he describes it, 
in joints, followed by a sustaining 
program at KHJ in Los Angeles, and 
acted and sang in some Western mov- 
ies. Not content with merely radio 
and acting, Dick tried his talents 
at song writing. But he left all this 
behind when he joined Harry James 
as featured singer. He sang with 
James’ band for three years, thought 
of forming his own band, but joined 
Benny Goodman’s band instead. From 
present indications, Dick’s voice will 
be a feature of the Goodman or- 
ganization for a long time to come. 
He is married to former showgirl 
Joanne Marshall and is expecting a 
blessed event. 
* * * 

John Clark, featured vocalist in Don 
Reid’s band, has married the blonde 
former Ziegfeld showgirl Dian Man- 
ners and Dian has turned press agent 
ballyhooing her singing husband. 

* * * 

Sammy Kaye’s girl singer, first the 
swing and sway maestro has ever had, 
is 17-year-old Nancy Norman of 
Hollywood. 

Kk * 

A fair helping of luck coupled with 
CBS short wave facilities gave Pri- 
vates Eddy McLeold and Bern Gal- 
vin a bit of news they had been wait- 
ing for ever since January. The two 
army men submitted a song to Song 
Hit Guild, an organization devoted 
exclusively to the promotion of song 
material by novice composers. In May, 
the song, “Strangers in the Dark” was 
accepted for publication. But at- 
tempts to find the writers were un- 
successful. The War Department was 
unable to reveal where these two 
men were stationed. 

But last month the song was pre- 
miered on Major Bowes’ program 
and this broadcast was short waved 
to our armed forces stationed the 
world over. 

* * 

Lionel Hampton, the vibraharpist 
star and bandleader, is setting a trend 
which may have a startling effect on 
dance band technique for broadcast- 
ing. Lionel believes that when you 
get going on a good tune and the 
band sounds right, there’s no need 
to stop after the conventional three- 
minute period. The Hampton theme 
song, “Flying Home,” often goes on 
for fifteen minutes, with each mem- 
ber of the band taking a solo, accord- 
ing to the mood of the moment. Artie 
Shaw once tried this idea out, devot- 
ing a whole 15-minute program to an 
interpretation of one song. 

* * * 


If you want to have a record of 
Rapro Mrrror’s Song Hit of the Month, 
“The Devil Sat Down and Cried,” you 
can get the Decca recording, No. 8600, 
of Erskine Butterfield and one by 
Harry James on Columbia No. 36466 
—hboth swell arrangements of this new 
hit tune. 


Jerry Wald—The Jersey Bounce 


Y OUNG Jerry Wald, 24-year-old 
clarinet-playing leader, who toots 
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his musical licorice stick in the big 
league traditions set by Artie Shaw 
and Benny Goodman, is a notable ex- 
ception to the Tin Pan Alley rule 
that a rising new bandleader must 
have first scored as a solo instrumen- 
talist with some established orchestra, 
before he can wave his own baton. 
New Jersey’s Jerry Wald—a rugged 
rhythmic individualist—never played 
for any big-time orchestra and doesn’t 
think this lack of experience has han- 
dicapped him in the SHEN sweep- 
stakes. 

“T’ve been sort of on my own ever 
since I had a high school dance band,” 
Jerry says, “and through records 
and the radio I’ve studied the styles 
of all the top men.” 

However, the dark-haired, brown- 
eyed, and slender bandsman candidly 
admits that several lucky breaks have 
helped him knock on the door to 
fame. Without these fateful events 
Jerry Wald’s band might not be cur- 
rently chalking up attendance records 
in New York’s Hotel Lincoln and 
broadcasting several times weekly 
over MBS and CBS. So well has 
Wald clicked that his contract there 
has been renewed until October. 


HE first break came when the Gen- 

eral Amusement Corporation, one 
of the three big dance band booking 
offices, felt the lack of a clarinet- 
playing leader on its roster. Benny 
Goodman and Artie Shaw were man- 
aged by rival firms. A quick survey 
of the field revealed that clarinet- 
playing leaders were not so easy to 
develop. Jerry was then playing in 
one of Child’s restaurants on Broad- 
way. The bookers liked Wald but 
were not impressed with his band. 
So they shipped Jerry to California 
where a promising college outfit had 
been discovered by their scouts, and 
told him to pilot the collegians. Jerry 
readily accepted their offer because 
he wasn’t satisfied with his own 
band and jumped at the opportunity 
to get another. 

“The band I had then was a 
‘mickey mouse’ bunch and we had to 
play that stuff because the people 
financing me wanted it that way,” 
Jerry says. 

Jerry was born in Newark, New 


Jersey, the only child of a family of 


moderate means. His father was the 
owner of a laundry. When the boy 
was eight he went to a _ vaudeville 
show, heard saxophonist Rudy Wei- 
doft (Rudy Vallee’s hero) and was 
so intrigued that he pestered his 
father until he got his own saxo- 
phone. He practiced diligently and 
two years later was a local child 
prodigy, with a few broadcasts over 
WOR already under his youthful belt. 

So good was Jerry’s Weequahic 
High School dance band ‘that the boys 
were soon playing outside engage- 
ments. After graduation Jerry took 
the money he had accumulated from 
these jobs and headed for the west 
coast. He played out there in a few 
small units, got homesick, and came 
east, determined to organize his first 
professional band. But it takes capi- 
tal to launch a dance band and Jerry 
had to find an “angel.” Unfortu- 
nately, Jerry and his investor had 
different ideas about how music should 
be played and it wasn’t until 
Jerry and the big-time booking of- 
fice worked out a mutually beneficial 
deal that he really became happy 
about his future. 

Jerry’s 16-piece band is an out- 


growth of a Los Angeles college band. 
He went out there to reorganize them. 
They had a shakedown trip east, 
caused talk in the trade when they 
played in New York’s Roseland ball- 
room, and got the Lincoln Hotel spot 
this Spring, winning out over some 
better-known rivals. The band has 
a sure, steady beat, emphasizes 
Wald’s clarinet stick-work, and the 
sure-fire singing of attractive Anita 
Boyer. She’s an auburn-haired vo- 
calist who used to sing with Tommy 
Dorsey, Artie Shaw, Leo Reisman, 
and her ex-husband, Dick Barrie. 

Wald strives to play above-average 
tunes; has a penchant for Jerome 
Kern and George Gershwin songs. He 
snubs new tunes that he is urged to 
play simply because broadcasting 
big guns have already. aired them. 

“If I don’t like a song it doesn’t go 
in the books,” he says. This discrimi- 
nating attitude makes it tough on the 
song-pluggers who offer him their 
wares. 

Though Jerry is proud of the com- 
parisons drawn between his playing 
and Artie Shaw’s, he vigorously de- 
nies the rumor that his arrange- 
ments are based on Artie’s old ones. 

“That rumor came about in this 
fashion,” Jerry explains. “Artie 
heard me when I played in Child’s. 
Evidently he liked my music because 
he gave me eight of his old arrange- 
ments, including his famous ‘Begin 
the Beguine’ and ‘Carioca’ to help 
me get started. Naturally, I haven’t 
used them since I’ve attained a bit 
of recognition, but Ill always be 
grateful for Artie’s generosity.” 

Jerry is 3-A in the draft because he 
supports his sick father and mother. 
Single, he lives alone and likes it, 
insists he hasn’t got time to get seri- 
ous with any girl. 


“That will have to wait until I click ] 


in a big way.” 


Due to the shellac priority and 
resultant phonograph record 
shortage, the disk makers have 
stopped distributing records for 
review purposes. Therefore 


Facing the Music is forced to 
discontinue its monthly record 
review column for the duration. 


"We'd like to see a picture of 
Benny Goodman's new singer,’ you 
wrote. And here he is—Dick Haymes. 
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Coast to Coast 


Continued from page 7 


And that explains why you don’t 
hear the voices of John McIntire or 
Jeanette Nolan on the air any long- 
er—and why you may never hear 
them there again. The homesteading 
McIntires have returned to Montana, 
and this time they hope to stay. 

* 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Do you know 
what the Talking Blues are? The 
chances are you don’t, unless you’ve 
listened to Robert Lunn on the WSM 
Grand Ole Opry, because they’re his 
specialty. 

The Talking Blues are a completely 
different kind of entertainment— 
half singing, half talking, with a strong 
flavoring of comedy. Robert Lunn 
writes the verses himself, delivers 
them to his own accompaniment on 
the guitar, and captivates everyone 
who hears him. As for the verses, 
they tell about practically anythins-- 
current events, history, legend—and 
at times they run on and on and on. 

Robert’s career started eleven years 
ago when he was a bell hop in Nash- 
ville’s Hotel Hermitage. In those 
days he strummed the guitar and 
sang the Talking Blues mostly for 
tun, but his unusual talent attracted 
the attention of George Dewey Hay, 
the Grand Ole Opry’s Solemn Old 
Judge, and almost before Robert knew 
what was happening he was one of 
the Opry’s star attractions. Besides 
WSM, he has been on stations KWTA 
and WCHS, and has made personal 
appearance tours that have taken him 
into twenty states. 

He’s married, very happily, and has 
two children, a boy nine years old and 
a girl six. In between Opry broad- 
casts, Robert is part of the Grand Ole 
Opry tent show that is touring Army 
camps in the | South. 

mn 


CHICAGO—One way to travel and 
see the country is to become a radio 
performer—at least, that’s been the 
experience of Don White, who is heard 
on stations WIND and WJJD as an 
important part of the cast of the 
Breakfast Frolic and the Supper Time 
Frolic. 

Don was born Walden Whytsell in a 
one-room log cabin near Wolf Creek, 
West Virginia. That was in 1909. He 
grew up in the West Virginia hill 
country, working at odd jobs and go- 
ing to school. But he always liked to 
sing, and in 1930 he went to Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, and managed to 
get a job on a radio station there as 
one of a troup called The Hawaiian 
Troubadours. It didn’t bother either 
Don or the station management that 
he’d never been anywhere near Ha- 
wail. 

That was the start of a radio career 
that took Don all over Ohio, into 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Washington, D. C. At WBT, in 
Charlotte, N. C., he was one of the 
famed Briar-Hopper Boys, and at 
WLW, Cincinnati, he was one of the 
Carolina Boys and also one of the 
Smiling Cowboys. He came to WJJD- 
WIND in the fall of 1941 from station 
KFAB, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

With all that experience behind 
him, you’d expect Don to be versatile, 
and you'd be right. He plays the Ha- 
Wallan and Spanish guitars, mando- 
lin, tenor banjo, and violin (which 
he prefers to call a fiddle). He sings, 
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PSORIASIS 


MUST YOU DROP ACTIVE 


BECAUSE OF IT? 


Many sport-loving women are un- 
willing bystanders because un- 
sightly psoriasis lesions prevent 
them from wearing modern sports 
clothing. SIROIL may solve this 
problem for you. SIROIJIL tends 
to remove the crusts and scales 
of psoriasis which are external in 
character and located on the outer 
layer of the skin. If or when your 
psoriasis lesions recur, light appli- 
cation of SJROIL will help keep 
them under control. Applied exter- 
nally, SIROIL does not stain cloth- 
ing or bed linen nor does it inter- 
fere in any way with your daily 
routine. Sold on a two-week’s satis- 
faction-or-money-refunded basis. 


_————————— ————_——{, Write for Booklet today 


Siroil Laboratories, Inc., Dept. M-4, Detroit, Michigan 


Siroil Laboratories of Canada, Ltd., Box 488, Windsor, Ontario 
Please send me your free booklet on Psoriasis. 


NAME 


SIROIL 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


Please print your name and address plainly 


STATE 


| 
| 
| 
ON SALE AT ALL 
|DRUG STORES 


When an army nurse falls in lov 
lucky playboy, anything can hap 
his proposals, 
up with them behin 
town makes a delightful stor 


MAGNIFICENT PRETENDER 


e with a gay, happy-go- 
pen. Twice she rejected 
but what happened when romance caught 
d the walls of a bomb-shattered British 
y of love in war time. Youll 


thrill to its exciting and unexpected climax. 


These stories are about people like you and me, 


young couple next door, 


frankness. 


These Are Real Experiences 


like the 
stories told with a compelling 
Other titles in the delightful September issue 


of True Experiences are: 


Marriage On T 
Broken Enchantment e You Can 


plus interesting and helpfu 


ON SALE NOW 


rial e Tomorrow's Love © The Heart Cannot Forget 
'’% Cheat Life e@ Heart's Holiday. 


| special articles and regular departments. 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


True Experiences 


BUY YOUR COPY TODAY 


SEAL-COTE 


Sensational New Aid To 
LONGER NAILS 


® SEAL-COTE is amazing! A thin 
coat applied daily over your polish 
quickly forms a crystal-hard, micro- 
scopically-thin transparent film that 
gives protection to nails. Seal-Cote 
also protects polish from chipping 
and fraying—adds lustre. 


SEAL-COTE coomeiie counter 


Seal-Cote Co., Hollywood, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY COLORING PHOTOS 


Fascinating occupation quickly learnedat home 
in spare time. Famous Koehne method brings out nat- Ay 
ural, life-like colors. Many earn while learning. Send = 
today for free booklet and requirements. 

ONAL ART SCHOOL 


1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1386, Chicago,U.S.A. MAZN A.) 


Show Friends Newest 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
a Everybody wants the as new 


bvery gorgeot 
‘Dollar King’’ 21-card $1 Assortment. Pays 
you up to 50c profit. Smartest Personal Christmas 
Cards with name 60 for $1. Complete line fast-selling 
money-makers—Religious, Etchings, Everyday Cards. 
No experience needed. Samples on approval. Write 
CHAS. C.SCHWER CO., Dept. H-2, Westfield, Mass. 


ectrici te 


Your Tuition 

Learn by Doing, in 12 weeks, in big 

ops of Coyne—Not home study or cor- 
respondence. Earn while learning. Free em- 

__ ployment service after graduation. Write for de- 
tails of my Pay after Graduation Planand Free book. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 62.64 
500 South Paulina Street - - Chicago, Illinois 


Smart, new, yellow gold fin- 
ish, sweetheart design, 
Hollywood Locket GIVEN for 
selling just 8 boxes of our 
wonderful Spot Remover and 
Cleaner at our introductory 
2 price of 25c each and returnin 
* the money collected. We trusi 
you. Write CEEEX giving your name 
and address. Nothing to buy. YOUR 
package comes by return mail. 
DUCTS, Dept. 329C, Jefferson, lowa 


GOLD CROWN PRO 


OR CHOICE OF 
1O OTHERS 


If you need extra money, accept this 
amazing offer. Wear and show this 
smartdress(orothers) tofriends, along 
with complete styie portfolio ot lovely 
new Fall Fashion Frocks furnished you 
free. Just take the orders from these 
women and you can earn up to$23.00 / 
weekly for this easy, pleasant, spare- / 
time work. No experience necessary / 
We deliver and collect. Send no / 
money. Nothing to pay now or anv 4; 


time. Just rush in 
Opportunity to EARN f 


® (S2EWEHOY| 


for details of this 
wonderfu) offer 
giving age and 
dress size. Write to- FULL OR SPARE T/ME 
day. No obligation 


FASHION FROCKS, INC. 
Desk 43039 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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either alone or in duets or trios; and 
he plays a comedy character known 
as Pappy Whackenbush. And to 
round out the picture he writes songs 
and gets them published. 

* * * 


Gone are the days when young peo- 
ple thought only of spending their 
money and having a _ good time. 
Radio’s starlets have their good times, 
but most of them have a thought for 
the future, too. Pretty Sammie Hill, 
who plays Carol in Bright Horizon, is 
running a financial partnership with 
her father, joining him in buying a 
house for her family in Memphis. Be- 
sides this, she invested her 1941 sur- 
plus income in War Bonds, and al- 
ways carries a War Stamp book in her 
purse. She says she loves to save 
pennies to buy the stamps with. 

Joan Banks and her husband, Frank 
Lovejoy, are buying a house in Con- 
necticut, with a couple of acres of 
ground to go with it. They too buy 
War Bonds, of course, and carry two 
straight life insurance policies to pro- 
tect each other and their home. And 
blonde Pat Ryan divides her savings 
between War Bonds and a $26,000 
annuity policy. Obviously, today’s 
young stars are determined not to 
look back some day and wish they’d 
saved their money while they had it. 

* * Co 


If it’s chuckles you want, recom- 
mended reading is “Past Imperfect” 
by Ilka Chase. Radio’s witty mistress 
of ceremonies proves in it that she 
isn’t above poking a little fun at 
broadcasting, the movies, and even 
some very famous people. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—When the 
Southern Sons staged their big birth- 
day party at the Charlotte Armory 
last month, they were all of three 
years old—as a group, of course, not 
individually. This singing quintet’s 
brief existence, however, is a poor in- 
dication of its popularity, for the 
music of the five blended Negro voices 
has taken the Southeast by storm. 

Three years ago the Southern Sons 


were just five poys singing in and 
around New York. They met, be- 
came friendly, and started singing 
together instead of separately. “Then,” 
says Howard Wilson, now secretary 
of the group, “we hit one tune, hit an- 
other, and pretty soon found out our 
voices blended.” 

The Sons are under the leadership 
of William Landford, former top tenor 
of the famous Golden Gate Quartet, 
which also got its start at Charlotte’s 
station WBT. Landford’s experience 
on CBS and NBC, at Carnegie Hall, 
the Cafe Society night club, and the 
New York World’s Fair has given him 
a rich musical background and the 
ability to build up a repertoire of 
Negro folk songs, spirituals, ballads, 
and popular tunes of the type best 
fitted for his group. 

After the Southern Sons decided to 
operate as a quintet they left New 
York and spent some time in Balti- 
more, singing on WBAL. Then they 
did a stint in Richmond and Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, before coming to 
Charlotte and WBT. Their first pro- 
gram was scheduled early in the 
morning, twice a week—but three 
weeks hadn’t gone by before the lis- 
tening audience rose in its wrath and 
insisted that the station put them on 
the air every single week-day. Their 
fan-mail is testimony of their success, 
and oddly enough, a good part of it 
comes in the form of special delivery 
letters and telegrams. 

One of the high spots in their mail 
was a letter received not long ago 
from a Charlotte woman. She said 
that her life had been made unhappy 
by her husband’s craving for liquor 
and his refusal to work. One after- 
noon he had tuned in the Southern 
Sons, just by chance, and heard them 
sing “Traveling Shoes.” He was so 


touched that he converted himself, 
then and there—stopped drinking, 
began going to church, and got him- 
self a job. The boys believe that this 
man has paid them the biggest com- 
pliment they could possibly get. 


. if 


The Southern Sons, Negro quintet heard on station WBT in Char- 
lotte, N. C., just finished the third year of their association 
as a singing group—and it was a very happy anniversary indeed! 
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Your Chance To Read 


NORTHERN NURSE 


Great Current Best Seller 


Now you can read Elliott Merrick’s current~ best 
seller ‘‘Northern Nurse’ in vivid streamlined form. 
Here's your opportunity to read this great novel of a 
courageous woman nurse who was a real fighter and 
happy only when she was where the going was toughest. 
You'll thrill to the devil-may-care love of life that 
Kay Austen possessed, you'll respond to her unflinching 
bravery and self sacrifice in war-time nursing. Begin 
this heroic novel today. Everyone is talking about it. 
Streamlined for convenient reading, it’s in the August 
issue of the pocket-sized publication for women— 


Woman, 


AUGUST ISSUE 10c 


SENSATIONAL IN 
Ufrst! SOMETHING NEW AND 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Made from 
Any Photo 
or Picture! 
SEND NO 
MONEY! 


Exquisite Picture Ring—made from any photo. : 
Sample Ring only 48c. Send No Money! Mail photo with 
paper strip for ring size. Pay postman onl pe DES post- 
e. Hand tinted 10cextra. Photo returned. Make money! 
Show ring—take orders. Money back guarantee. Order 
Nuw. PICTURE RING CO.,Dept.X-32,Cincinnati,O. 
PO et AE ee 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—‘THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
Success. Praised and en- 

dorsed by multitudes. FREE, 
LIEPE METHODS, 3284.N.Green Bay Ave., 

Dept. 48-5, Milwaukee, Wisconsin BOOKLET 


MINED AND CUT wamonv: 


Famous WHITE Zircon gem. 
Sparkles like a diamond, costs 
98% less! Cuts glass, resists acid. 
FREE catalog of amazing values 
in genuine Zircons set in men’s 
and women’s gold or silver rings. 
Write for your copy today! 

When in N. Y. visit our showrooms 
KIMBERLY GEM CO., Inc. 
Dept. MF-7, 503 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. 


SHOW FREE SAMPLES 
herewor FABLECLOTH 
New Kind OF 
Stainproof! Waterproof! Women buy on 
sight! Many gorgeous patterns! Looks 
expensive, long wearing, low priced, 
No washing or ironing. Wipe clean 
with damp cloth! Fast seller. Big com- 
missions. Also complete big-profit line 
dresses, shirts, hose, lingerie. 
GET FREE SAMPLES! (27 2'¢i5."%ur 
E e sample line fur- 
nished. Complete dress line included FREE. Send no 


money. Write today! 
B. J. MELVILLE CO., 


“a PSORIASIS 


FROM 
(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


mDERMOIL 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 

Beautiful book on psoria- 
sis and Dermoil with 
amazing, true _ photo- 

graphic proof of results 
sent FREE. Write for it. 


EARN 
MONEY 


! 


Dept. 3319, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKE THE ONE 


for the stubborn, ugly \*~ 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. Apply 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful users, often after 


tores and other leading Druggists. \" t 
Bix 547, Northwestern Station. Dept. 3504, Detroit, Mich. 
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Faraway Melody 


Continued from page 21 


done this to the Woody Buckley I had 
first met when I was eleven years old. 

I was in the fifth grade, in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, when Woody’s family 
moved to town. I saw him for the 
first time when the teacher brought 
him into the classroom and sat him 
down in the empty seat directly in 
front of me. He sat rigidly, without 
turning around, and I noticed that he 
had a stubborn cowlick right at the 
end of the part in his hair. He kept 
smoothing it down nervously, but it 
sprang up again every time. That 
cowlick fascinated me as a little girl 
and, thinking about it, I looked quick- 
ly at Woody sitting beside me in the 
car. Yes, it was still there. He had 
taken his cap off, and I could see it 
quite plainly. It brought a lump to 
my throat. With an effort, I brought 
my eyes back to the road again and 
sent my thoughts through the years 
to our childhood. Woody’s and mine. 


VV copy hadn’t paid any attention 
to me for a long time, back in the 
fifth grade. My young heart was quite 
mangled with unrequited love. And 
then one day at recess time, Porky 
Brown, who was easily the meanest 
boy in school, started teasing me. It 
began with Porky screaming across 
the playground at me—‘“Lorraine’s 
got a fella . Lorraine’s got a fella.” 
Woody was nearby and heard him but 
didn’t pay any attention. I blushed, 
of course, and tried to ignore Porky. 
But he kept it up and launched into 
that- old children’s chant: 
“Lorraine’s mad, and I’m glad, and I 
know how to please her— 
A bottle of wine to make her shine 
aud Woody Buckley to squeeze 
er,” 

I think now that Porky must have 
had a boyish crush on me, or he 
wouldn’t have kept it up. Then, 
though, I was only conscious of a 
great hatred, and running toward 
him with my fists doubled up, I hit 
at him again and again. He held me 
off laughingly for a while, but when 
I kicked him on the shin, he got mad 
and pushed me. I fell and lay on the 
ground crying. 

Woody stepped into the fight then. 
He was smaller than Porky, but he 
marched bravely up to him. 

“What’d you have to go and make 
her cry for?” he demanded. 

“Aw,” growled Porky, “she’s just a 
ery-baby. And anyway, who wants 
to know?” 

“T do,” said Woody. 

“Yeah,” said Porky, “you and who 
else?” And he pushed Woody. Woody 
hit him and then they were in a strug- 
gling battling heap on the ground. I 
don’t know what would have hap- 
pened to Woody if the bell hadn’t 
rung just then; as it was, his nose was 
bleeding and his shirt was torn. 

That night after school, I waited 
at the front door for Woody to come 
out, and walked along the street with 
him. He was magnificently casual and 
careless about the whole incident. 

“Gee, Woody,” I marveled, “weren’t 
you the least bit scared of Porky? 
He’s lots bigger than you.” 

“Naah,’ Woody said, “he’s just a 
big bluff. The only thing was, I could 
have licked him easy except I have to 
be eareful of my hands.” 

“Your hands?” 

“Yep. Vm learning to play the 
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Cream Deodorant 
safely 
StopsPerspiration 
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‘© Guaranteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
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1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 
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Buy ajar of ARRID today at any 
store which sells toilet goods. 
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LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 2 pints of bile juice into 
your bowels every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not digest. It may just de- 
cay in the bowels. Then gas bloats up your stom- 
ach, You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints cf bile flowing freely to 
make you feel ‘up and up.” Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢, 
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SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Take easy orders for Personal Christmas Cards with 
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The X-Ray shows how outgrown shoes injure 
baby feet. Better buy correct but inexpensive 
WEE WALKERS and get a larger size often. 
Ask your baby doctor. Infants’ Department 
of these low-profit stores. Birth to size 10. 
W.T.GrantCo. S.S.KresgeCo. J.J. Newberry Co. 
H. L. Green Co. Charles Stores Co. G. R. Kinney Co. 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 1. Silver & Bros. 
McCrory Stores Schulte-United F.& W. Grand 
F R E E : Correct size scale with pamphlet on 
care of baby feet. Write 
Moran Shoe Co., eR 
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Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other skin troubles. Use pure, cooling 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 
i proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 


or PURSE SIZE 
About Cigarette Package Size! 


POCKET RADIO! 


Requires no tubes, batteries or 
electric ‘‘plug in’’—Wt. only 1/3 
lb.—Streamline plastic case. An 
unusual novelty—receives local 
stations. SIMPLE—NO UPKEEP! 
Costs nothing to play—ever! 
OWNERS REPORT 2-3 YEARS 
SERVICE—THOUSANDS SOLD. 
B. W. of Wisc., says: ‘‘WORKS SWELL’’—! 
— — ONE YEAR SERVICE GUARANTEE — — 
Sent complete with midget individual earphone, In- 
structions, hook ups etc.—ready to listen! Easy Pay- 
ment Plan as follows: 
SEND ONLY $1 00 (cash, M.O., Check) and pay post- 
. man $1.99 plus postage on ar- 
rival or send $2.99 for postpaid de ene Get your new 
Midget now—for real enjoyment. Ideal gift. ORDER NOW! 
MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept. L-9, KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


A FREE SAMPLE will prove to you why Dr. Guild’s 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTHMATIC COMPOUND 


has been a trusted aid in asth- 
matic paroxysms for over 70 P 
years. Pleasant. Economical. MWS 
24 cigarettes only 50¢! Powder, ws 
@ 25¢and $1.00 at nearly all drug 
stores. Write today for FREE 
SAMPLE ! The J. H. Guild 
Co., Dept.D-2, Rupert, Ver- 
mont. Use only as directed 
on package. 
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piano. I’m going to be a great piano 
player when I grow up.” 

“Honest, Woody?” 

“I have to practice quite a lot. It 
would have been just too bad if I’d 
busted a finger or something on that 


big galoot.” 
“Gosh,” I breathed. And then a 
wonderful idea came to me. “Gee, 


Woody, do you suppose I could come 
over to your house some time and 
watch you practice?” 

I think he was pleased, but he cer- 
tainly didn’t show it. “Sure, I guess 
so,” he said, “you can if you want to, 
but I don’t think it’d be very much 
fun for anybody who doesn’t know 
anything about music.” 

“But I could learn, maybe. It’d 
prob’ly be a good idea for me to learn 
something about music. Will you be 
practicing next Saturday, Woody?” 

“Yeah, I guess so—in the after- 
noon. Well, I gotta turn down this 
corner now. So long.” 

“So long, Woody,” I said, and as I 
watched him march down the street 
I knew in my childish heart that I’d 
never love anybody else the rest of 
my life. And the trouble is—I haven’t! 

Those were wonderful days. Not 
wonderful just because they were 
gone now, but really wonderful, even 
at the time. Here we were now, both 
grown-up, riding along through the 
rain in the same car—so near to each 
other and yet separated by the deep 
gulf of all the years that we hadn’t 
seen one another. He’s changed, I 
thought, but probably Ive changed, 
too. Maybe we’ve both changed so 
much that we’re two entirely differ- 
ent people. I watched him out of the 
corner of my eyes, and he did look 
strange. Just a tired soldier thumb- 
ing a ride to get back to camp before 
two o’clock. He could have been any- 
body. 

But he wasn’t just anybody! He was 
Woody—my Woody, and I’d never let 
him go again. 

I hadn’t meant to let him go, be- 
fore. 

Even in those difficult days of high 
school—that period when you’re no 
longer a child but not grown up 
either, when you’re trying to adjust 
yourself to a world that’s strange and 
frightening—even then Id _ loved 
Woody. 


HE wasn’t happy in high school. He 
just didn’t fit in. His father had 
died and he had to work after school 
to help out with the family income. 
That kept him out of almost all our 
school fun and consequently nobody 
knew him very well. He was always 
“that odd Buckley boy.” To everyone 
but me. I kept as close to him as I 
could, and I knew most of his thoughts 
and almost all of his dreams. He had 
stuck to his piano playing. Music was 
the one important thing in life to him. 
It haunted him. 

He used to hum vagrant little tunes 
to himself and when I asked him what 
they were, he’d just say he’d made 
them up. He couldn’t have given up 


his music if his life had depended 
on it. But he could and did give up 
the football and basketball games, the 
school plays, the parties, the picnics, 
all the happy young things that the 
boys and girls our age did in those 
days. He was either working in the 
grocery store or home practicing on 
the piano. So I had to make up my 
mind whether to stay home, too, or 
go to the parties and games with 
someone else. I tried to be noble 
about it and stay home, but that 
didn’t last long. I was too restless and 
active. I went with other people, and 
I think Woody knew about it and it 
hurt his feelings. But he couldn’t, in 
justice, say anything about it, so he 
just withdrew more and more into 
himself. Lots of times, though, com- 
ing home from a dance or from a 
football game, I’d see the light burn- 
ing at his house and hear the piano 
being played. And I got into the 
habit of stopping in for a few minutes 
to listen to the music and to talk with 
Woody. 


S I look back now I realize what a 
heavy burden it was for a young 
girl to carry—the utter devotion, the ~ 
encouragement, the cheering-on neces- 
sary to keep the light of faith burning 
in Woody’s breast. Because it wasn’t 
easy for him. I was sure he was a 
genius—or at least had a very precious 
talent—and I kept at him to practice, 
to make up more songs, and above all 
to write the songs down. But he had 
no faith in himself. He’d say his songs 
weren’t good enough, and I’d insist 
that he try anyway. Finally, when he 
gave in and submitted one of his songs 
to a music publisher, it seemed that 
he’d been right and I wrong—because 
the song came back with a printed 
rejection slip. 
Then one day we were wandering 
along the river and Woody was whis- 


tling a tune. 
I asked. “That’s 


“What's that?” 
pretty.” 

“Oh, it’s just a silly little thing that 
popped into my mind. It’s not good 
at all.” 

“But it is, Woody,” I insisted. “I 
like it—whistle it again.” 

He whistled it obediently. 

“Have you written it out yet?” I 
asked him. 

“No,” he said, a little angrily. “Don’t 
you realize, Lorraine—that’s not mu- 
sic; it’s just a stupid old melody that 
doesn’t get anywhere. It’s like ABC 
—it’s not music.” 

But I was being stubborn that day. 
“J don’t care if it isn’t music, I like 
it. It sings itself along. It’s almost 
like a—lullaby or something—or a 
love song. I can almost hear the words 
to it. Are there any words: to it, 
Woody?” 

“No,” said Woody shortly. 

“Then, would you let me put words 
to it? Would you write the music out 
and let me do the words? I have a 
special feeling about this song. Please, 
Woody?” 

“Aw, Lorraine—it’s no good.” 
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“Please, Woody?” 

“Oh, all right. Tomorrow.” 

“No,” I insisted. “Right away. I'll 
come over to your house tonight 
and—” 

Woody grinned. “All right. Gee, 
you're bossy, Lorraine.” But I knew 
he didn’t mean it. 

That night, when I went to see him, 
he had the notes down on ruled music 
paper, and while I listened he played 
it over on the piano. 

“It’s—it’s really beautiful, Woody!” 
I said when he’d finished. 

His fingers still on the keys, he 
looked up at me, wanting to believe 
me, half afraid to because of the dis- 
appointment that might follow if we 
sent the song away and it came back 
with another rejection slip. Already, 
this song had taken on a particular 
significance in our lives—a significance 
we couldn’t understand then. 

I took the manuscript home and 
wrote the lyrics in a few hours of 
frenzied, inspired scribbling. Writing 
was easy for me. English Composi- 
tion was always my best subject in 
school, and I loved putting words to- 
gether. When I was finished I knew 
that deep satisfaction which comes 
of a job well done. 

I called it “Faraway Melody.” 

The next morning I mailed the mu- 
sic and the lyrics myself. I remember 
how my hand shook when I slipped 
the envelope into the letter-drop. 
“Dear God,’ I prayed, “please let 
something good happen to this song. 
He needs it so badly.” 


ie was ironic, later, to think that my 
prayer was granted . .. and that the 
granting took Woody away from me. 

For the publishers did accept the 
song, our little “Faraway Melody.” 
The news came two days before 
Woody and I graduated from high 
school, and at the time it was the best 
graduation present either of us could 
have had. And I had been right when 
I thought how much Woody needed 
the encouragement. He’d needed it so 
badly it sent him into a seventh 
heaven of delight. 

Before, he’d been unhappy because 
he couldn’t afford to go to college. 
Now, that didn’t matter. He didn’t 
want to go to college anyway. He 
wanted to go to New York and be a 
song writer. He had a little money 
saved up, the royalties from “Far- 
away Melody” would add a little 
more, and the rest he could earn at 
—oh, any kind of job until he could 
support himself with his songs. 

“Yll make you proud of me, Lor- 
raine,’ he whispered to me the night 
before he left. I wanted to cry out, 
“T don’t care whether I’m proud of you 
or not, Woody dearest! All I care 
about is to have you with me, where 
I can see you, touch you, talk to you!” 

But even then I sensed the fierce 
drive in him, and I couldn’t speak. 
He’d never told me he loved me, and 
I knew he never would until he had 
conquered his own ambition. 

He promised to write, of course, and 
at first he did—once, sometimes twice, 
a,week. His letters were sometimes 
enthusiastic, sometimes despondent, 
generally fairly noncommittal about 
what he actually was doing. And 
then they didn’t come so often. By 
November I was lucky if I got a letter 
once a month. But by then, I was 
deep in my Freshman year at Ohio 
State University. Not that I’d stopped 
missing Woody—nothing of the sort. 

Continued on page 85 
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But there were so many things to do 
| that I just didn’t have much time to 
be unhappy about him. I found my- 
self working on the college paper, 
writing poetry, studying, being 
pledged to a sorority, dating, going to 
football games, and in general being 
| the average college co-ed. 

And if sometimes I winced when I 
heard the old “Faraway Melody” song 


i being played on a radio or phono- 


graph, I’d just find something else to 
fasten my thoughts on or take up my 
attention. True, more than one night 
I cried myself to sleep, but I was too 
normal a youngster to keep on doing 
it. I gradually became so absorbed 
in college life and my outside writing 


that Woody became just a dull pain 
inside me—a pain I wouldn’t acknowl- 
edge. 

In January, a letter I wrote to 
Woody came back, marked “Address 
unknown.” And after that, although 
every once in a while I’d get a card 
from him, sometimes from New York, 
sometimes from other cities, there 
Was never any address on the cards. 
Eventually, even they stopped. And 
Woody’s mother, who might have told 
me where he was, had moved away, 
out of Lexington, by the time I came 
home from my first year at college. 

So gradually the months drifted 
Over my memories of Woody Buckley, 
like snow drifting over the flowers of 
a garden. The memories were still 
there, they were still alive, but they 
were buried. 


NOM. with him so unexpectedly be- 
side me again, all those memories 
were back again, as real and as vital 
as they had ever been. 

“Why did you stop writing, Woody?” 
I asked suddenly. 

“What was there to write about?” 
he countered. 

“You might have told me what you 
were doing.” I tried not to let re- 
proach creep into my voice. 

He laughed—at least, it was meant 
as a laugh, but it was not gay. ‘“‘That 
was something it was no fun to write. 
Failure never is.” 

“But what happened to ‘Faraway 
Melody’? I used to hear it on the 
radio all the time.” 

“Yeah. Well, songs don’t live too 
long these days, you know. I col- 
lected royalties for a while, and I kept 
sending them other songs, but I 
couldn\t seem to repeat. And pretty 
soon my money got low and I had to 
find a job. I took the first thing that 
came along—after I found out that I 
couldn't do anything else—and that 
was clerking in a grocery store. And 
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after that—oh, well,” he broke off 
angrily, “you wouldn’t be interested!” 

“You know better than that, 
Woody,” I said quietly. “Of course 
I’m interested in anything and every- 
thing that ever happened to you.” 

“All the sordid details, eh?” he 
said wryly. “Well—I went up in the 
world after a while. I got a job pound- 
ing the piano in a Greenwich Village 
bar. Then—oh, I drifted around. 
Tied up with a small-time dance band 
—went from one town to another. 
Mayes you got some of my cards...” 

cc es? 

“One night stands, cheap hotels, 
earnivals, beer gardens, everything. 
That’s about the list of the places I’ve 
been. Then the band went broke in 
Seattle, so I found myself another job 
in a night club called the Palace, 
just outside of town. Food and a place 
to sleep and eight dollars a week, 
plus whatever tips the customers 
wanted to toss my way. Oh, it was 
fine. Fresh air, scenery, quiet. The 
only trouble was that I knew I was a 
failure, and I’d never write another 
song.” 

“But, Woody,” I protested, “other 
people go through those same discour- 
aging things. And they’re not failures. 
Eventually good things happen to 
them, too.” 

“Yes, but they don’t go through it 
for aS many years as I did. No, Lor- 
raine, it’s not as simple as that. I just 
wasn’t cut out to be a success. I was 
a failure and I knew it, and there 
was some Satisfaction in knowing it, 
at least. So then the war came along 
and I figured, well, why not? It’s a 
steady job and you eat regularly and 
you don’t have to worry about what 
you're going to do next. Somebody 
tells you what to do next. So I joined 
up. And that’s the end of my story. 
Satisfied?” 

“Oh, Woody, I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry?” he flared. “Don’t be sorry 
for me. I’m all right. Ill get along. 
We'll probably be going overseas one 
of these days, and that?ll be all right 
with me. I don’t give two hoots what 
happens to me—one way or another. 
Hey, there’s the camp—turn off on 
this dirt road right here.” 

I swung the car onto the dirt road 
and put the brakes on. Leaning over, 
I switched the ignition off. 

“No point in doing that,” said 
Woody, “I have to go right in.” And he 
opened the door. 

I was suddenly frantic. “Woody,” 
I said, “I’ll see you again, won’t I? I 
have to see you again!” 

His face set into hard lines as he 
said, “What for?” 
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“Oh, Woody,” I pleaded, “don’t be 
like that. Please. I can’t let you 
walk out of my life again, like this.” 

He stared at me for a minute. “You 
really want to see me again, huh?” 

“Oh yes, Woody, yes.” 

“You know I’m not the high-school 
kid you used to know, don’t you?” 

“T don’t care, Woody. Youre still 
you.” 

He snorted. “That’s what you 
think,” and as he stood there looking 
at me it seemed that he really wasn’t 
Woody any more. He was a strange 
soldier—and a sinister one, at that. I 
closed my eyes for a minute. Then I 
steeled myself and said, “When’s your 
next leave, Woody?” 

“Next week-end,” he answered. 

“Vll pick you up here Saturday 
afternoon,” I said, and switched on the 
ignition. 

“Okay. Lorraine,” said Woody, tak- 
ing his foot off the running board. 
And, though the words were indif- 
ferent, his tone was not. “If you want 
to see me...” 

With those words still in my ears, 
I drove at breakneck speed toward 
Los Angeles. “If you want to see 
me...” Had he intended that un- 
finished sentence to sound like a 
threat? 

There were times, in the week that 
followed, when I almost decided not 
to meet Woody on Saturday. But all 
the while, I knew that I would have 
to meet him. He needed me, and if I 
failed him I could never be happy 
again. So I closed my mind to the 
possible consequences of seeing him, 
and went ahead, blindly. On Satur- 
day afternoon I was there at the gates 
of the camp. 

“Hello, Lorraine,” he greeted me as 
he got into the car. “So you did 
come.” 

“Of course I did. Did you think I 
wouldn’t?” 

“Maybe,” he said noncommittally. 
“Where shall we go?” 

“Anywhere you like,” I told him. 
“Want to go into town?” 

“Tm tired of towns,” he said. “Sup- 
pose we go out in the country some- 
where? There’s a little hotel the other 
side of Santa Monica. Not much of a 
place but it’s got lots of sunshine and 
blue ocean. I don’t have to be back 
till Monday morning. How about it?” 
And he watched me narrowly as I put 
the car in gear, backed out of the 
drive and started down the road. 

With an effort of will, I kept my face 
expressionless until we got started on 
the main road and then, turning to 
him with a smile whose falseness I 
hoped he wouldn’t detect, I said gay- 
ly, “That sounds wonderful. I haven’t 
had a week-end at the beach for 
months.” For a second his gaze held 
mine, then he grinned and _ said, 
“Swell!” 


-- was a gay ride, that one to Santa 

Monica—but only outwardly. We 
were each trying too hard, our laugh- 
ter was too deliberate. 

We arrived at the hotel late that 
afternoon, and I had a moment of 
panic as Woody went up to the desk 
to register for us. But he came back 
to collect me, proudly waving two 
keys. “Got the two best rooms in the 
place,” he said. “Come on, let’s get our 
bathing suits on and go for a swim.” 

We had our swim and lay on the 
beach in the waning light of the set- 
ting sun. Except for a tiny twinge of 
uneasiness deep inside me that I 
couldn’t quite manage to ignore, it 


was a perfect day. It was warm and 


comfortable there on the sand, my 
muscles felt good after their bout with 
the breakers, I was with the man I 
loved, and I had time to think happily 
of the week-end ahead of us. 

I stretched lazily. 
derful, Woody.” 

“Not much like Army life,’ he 
agreed. Then his gaze darkened. “And 
not much like life outside the Army, 
either,’ he added. 


B UT at dinner, in the pine panelled 
hotel dining room, we had cham- 
pagne, and raised our glasses to each 
other. For the first time all week, I re- 
laxed inside. This was good. This was 
what life should always be, I thought 
to myself. The steak had been perfect, 
the wine delicious, and I was pleas- 
antly drowsy from the afternoon of 
sun and swimming. I sighed happily 
and looked across the table at Woody. 
Instantly, the uneasiness of the after- 
noon came back with a rush. Woody 
was looking at me—directly, fright- 
eningly. Even as I met his eyes, he 
suddenly pushed his chair back and 
said, “How about a walk?” 

I got up without a word and we 
went out of the hotel. Still wordless, 
we wandered through the hotel 
grounds and found a little path that 
wound through the quiet sand-dunes. 
Woody was nervous and upset, I could 
tell. And I knew, now, what would 
happen. I wanted to cry out, “Oh, 
Woody, no! Please don’t let it hap- 
pen!” But I knew that my voice 
could never reach him. 

“Tet’s sit down here a minute,” he 
sald. 

We sat down and watched the waves 
pounding on the beach. A perfect 
full moon was coming up from the 
other side of the ocean. We looked 
at it speechlessly for a few minutes. 

“Torraine ...” said Woody huskily. 

I turned to look at him and just 
had time to see the hard set of his 
jaw, the angry light in his eyes. Then 
his arms enveloped me, and his lips 
were crushing mine with a dreadful 
sort of urgency. Instinctively, I 
struggled against him, trying to push 
him away. He just held me tighter, 
touching my face and throat again 
and again with his lips. 

But I knew deep inside me, that 
he was as unhappy as Ithat he 
wanted this as little as I. The Woody 
I had known couldn’t have changed 
this much. The real Woody wanted 
the same things I wanted—someone 
to love, a home, children, a fulfillment 
of himself, the respect of his fellow 
men, a secure standing in the com- 
munity. This other thing that he 
pretended to want was just a cruel 
substitute. It was his revenge against 
the world that had treated him so 
shabbily. Through me, he was getting 
back at the whole world. I was what 
people would call a success. He had 
been a failure. By conquering that 
success, he became a little less a 
failure. 

I didn’t try to resist. I lay quietly 
in his arms. And after a moment, 
feeling me lax and unresisting, doubt 
crept into his mind. I could sense 
it there, biting like acid into his reso- 
lution. 

“Why are you doing this to us, 
Woody?” I asked. 

He searched for an answer. “What 
do you mean—this?” he asked at last. 

“This—this struggling, this senseless 
grabbing. This brutality. It’s not 

Continued on page 88 
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“It’s simply won- - 


| 
| THIS HEADING, as you know, is the 
beginning of the Preamble to the Consti- 


tution of the United States. It might be 
well to quote it all, lest we forget: 


“We, the People of the United States, 
in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quillity, provide for the common Defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure 
the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 


Here in a single sentence and within 
the scope of about fifty words—the length 
of a night letter by wire—is encompassed 
all of the hopes and aims and aspirations 
of an entire people. 


Every word is important and the first 
three words are the most important of 
all. Notice how it begins: ‘‘We, the 
People...” 


This is probably the first time in his- 
tory that that phrase was ever used. Not 
“T, the King.” Nor “We, the Crown.” Nor 
even “I, the President.” Nor “We, the 
Congress.” But—‘“We, the People.” 


We, the People—“in Order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
ansure domestic Tranquillity—” 


x * * 


ODAY we have more factions pulling 

and hauling against our effort to 
“form a more perfect Union” than the 
signers of that Constitution of the 
United States. Our effort to establish 
justice has been imperfect many times, 
but the effort toward justice has con- 
tinued with amazing persistence over 
the years. 


But the effort to insure domestic tran- 
quillity has just about reached zero. Not 
the tranquillity of folded hands. But the 
tranquillity of spirit which makes it pos- 
sible for the hands to work their best and 
the minds to be assured of what the 
hands are doing. 


| of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect Union...” 


Right now, too many bricks are being 
heaved. And We, the People, have not 
taken the time to understand why they 
are being heaved nor who is doing the 
heaving, 


* * * 


NCE, years ago, a couple of hungry 

newspaper correspondents, working 
their way through college, saw a crowd 
of workmen gathered around a couple of 
fellows who were fighting it out. One of 
the newspapermen had an inspiration. 
He whispered, “Heave a brick!” A brick 
landed in the midst of the thickest part 
of the crowd. And almost in an instant 
every fist in that crowd was swinging at 
the nearest chin. 


Then the two bright lads beat it for the 
telegraph office and wired their news- 
papers, “Riot among Stamford work- 
men. How much?” (How many words 
shall we send?) 


Now, what can We, the People, do 
about this heaving of bricks? 


First, we can ask ourselves who is 
heaving the brick, and why, before we 
start slugging at the nearest chin. 


For example, the papers have been 
running over recently about time and a 
half for overtime, double time for Sun- 
day, a forty-hour week and no more, 
until you would think that the millions 
of American workmen were a bunch of 
hooligans out to grab the last nickel they 
can get with the least effort they can 
give. 


Anybody who knows the first thing 
about these millions of men who are do- 
ing the actual war work in our factories 
knows that there is no more loyal, eager, 
patriotic bunch of men anywhere else in 
the world. They know their job is win- 
ning this war, and they are determined 
to do tt. 


Again, We, the People, are reading in 
the headlines of enormous wealth gouged 
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from government contracts by war prof- 
iteers and we are gathering the impres- 
sion that the business structure of these 
United States is out to grab whatever it 
can at the expense of our men who are 
dying in the field. 


And again we have a brick heaved at 
the very forces that must go all out to 
win this war —if it is going to be won. 
Therefore we must know who is heaving 
this brick, and why. Suffice it here and 
now to say that We, the People, do not 
believe that section of our citizenry 
known as the business world is so stupid 
as deliberately to destroy its own future. 


* * * 


HESE are some of the things that 

Liberty will discuss in editorials to 
come. These things must be discussed 
without rancor, without controversy, but 
with full, affirmative leadership in rec- 
ognizing facts and in facing facts. 


It would be stupid in the extreme to try 
to help form a more perfect union and to 
insure domestic tranquillity by adding 
controversy when controversy is already 
splitting us apart. And to approach any 
of these subjects of management or 
labor or capitalism with any bootlicking 
sycophancy would smack of the smirk of 
a waiter toward the hope of a tip. This 
must be clean, straight thinking and 
straight analysis. 


We, the People, are facing the great- 
est crisis not merely in our history but 
in the history of the entire human race, 
because ours happens to be the greatest 
civilization in the history of the entire 
human race. 
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necessary, Woody. I love you, dar- 


| ling. I'll do anything you want me to. 
_ You don’t have to hurt me.” 


Suddenly he thrust me away, buried 
his face in his hands. 

“You—love me!” The words came 
muffled, filled with doubt. “How can 
you? Especially after this...” 

“Because you wanted to take your 
revenge on the world, through me? 
That doesn’t make any difference in 
the way I feel, Woody. Id let you 
take your revenge that way, if it 
would make you happier. Only I know 
it wouldn’t.” 


E lifted his head, but he didn’t 

look at me. I could see the strain 
on his face in the moonlight. “You’re 
everything that I’m not. You’ve made 
a success of your life. You’ve done 
all the things you wanted to do. But 
look at me.” He lifted his shoulders 
and dropped them again in a shrug. 
“A total loss. Nothing I ever did 
turned out right. I was always too 
ready to quit. A coward. People like 
you don’t love a coward.” 

“You wouldn’t be in that uniform 
if you were a coward,” I reminded 
him. “You’ve never been a coward, 
Woody, you just tried to do too many 
things all by yourself. Nobody can 
live life alone. People aren’t built 
that way. Everybody has to have 
somebody to lean on once in a while 
—somebody to love him and tell him 
he’s all right. You tried to do it alone. 
You're not a coward, Woody. Re- 
member Porky Brown?” 

“Porky Brown? Oh, that kid back 
in Lexington.” 

“Yes. The school bully. Do you 
Fence the time he made me cry?” 

“ce es” 

“Well, you didn’t hesitate a minute 
to fight him, even though he was a lot 
bigger than you. You were fighting 
for me then, Woody, and cowards 
don’t fight for other people. And 
when we were in high school, you 
gave up all those parties and games 
and good times in order to help your 
mother and to work on your music. 
Cowards don’t give up the things they 
want, Woody. Then when you went 
away and stopped writing to me when 
things got tough, it wasn’t because vou 
stopped thinking about me—it was 
because you didn’t want to burden 
me with your troubles. Cowards 
don’t consider other people, Woody. 
And now—t*> Army. You said you 
joined ue ause it was the easiest 
way out. Thut wasn’t the reason. No 
matter why you thought you joined 
the Army, you really joined it because 
you're an American, because you were 
brought up to hate injustice and 


cruelty, because your country needed 


you and you were willing to fight to | 
Don’t you see? ; 


the death for her. 
You’re no coward, Woody. 
the bravest man I know.” 


You're 


And those were the words that | 


finally pierced Woody’s hard protec- 
tive shell—the shell he’d been build- 


ing between himself and the world 


for years. Suddenly his shoulders 
drooped, his mouth quivered, his head 
was in my lap, and. his whole body 
was racked with sobs. 


peace came over me. 
I put my arms around him and rocked 


him gently back and forth as though } 


he were a child again, and murmured 
all those soothing inarticulate sounds 
that women make when their childrer 
or their men are hurt or miserable 


Gradually, the painful sobs died awav 


and he lay quietly in my arms. 


“Feel better, darling?” I asked him. } 


“Oh, Lorraine, I’ve always been 
wrong. You’ve been the only one 
that could set me right.” 

“That’s because I love you.” 


He reached up and kissed me gently. | 
“T’ve always loved you, too, Lorraine | 


—you knew that, didn’t you?” 

I thought ruefully of the long empty 
years, the sleepless nights, the tear- 
wet pillows. 
forget them. They were past—finished. 

“Yes, Woody,” I said softly, “I never 
doubted you.” 


We sat there a little while longer, 
contentment and happiness like a | 


warm blanket all around us, talking 


about the wonder of finding each other |. 


again. Then Woody stood up. . 
“Come on,” he said, “we’re going 
back to the hotel. Were getting 
packed and we’re driving into Los 
Angeles and we're finding a preacher 
somewhere and we’re getting married. 
Oh my gosh, I didn’t even ask you, 


did I? -Could you see your way clear | 
to marrying an inconsiderate oaf like || 


me, Miss Leeman?” 


“Tll marry you, Mr. Buckley,’ | | 


smiled at him, “and don’t call the 
man I jove an inconsiderate oaf.” 
We laughed together and, finding 
our path, started back to the hotel. 
Woody began to whistle an odd little 
tune and I asked, ‘“What’s that?” 
“Oh,” he said absent mindedly, 
‘Just a silly melody I made up. I'll 
put it down on paper when I get a 
chance. 
maybe we can come back here and 
finish out our week-end after all.” 
Our eyes met in the moonlight. 


“Without a word my hand went ‘out 


to meet his and, hand in hand—for the 
rest of our lives I knew—we ran all 
the way back to the hotel. 
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I just sat there 
with my hands in his hair, and.a great {| 
After a while }| 


But. now it was time to || 


Listen, Lorraine, if we hurry . 
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